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THE BIRTH OF A REPUBLIC. 


= spectacle of brethren dwelling together in unity is 
commonly supposed to exert a soothing influence on 
those who witness it. But the unity of the Republican 
majority in the French Assembly is a unity which takes 
away one’s breath. It is so overpowering, so demonstra- 
tive, so absolutely proof against argument, or abuse, or 
ridicule, that it is impossible either to criticize, or admire, or 
approve, or do anything else which implies judgment. We 
can only sit still and wonder. A fortnight since the breach 
between the fractions which compose the majority that has 
just done such great things seemed more impassable than 
ever. Each party thought itself betrayed. The Right 
Centre were indignant because the Left had amended their 
scheme; the Left were indignant because the Right Centre 
had abandoned their scheme as soon as it had been 
amended. Rage atthe failure of a coalition which has cost 
immense trouble, and mutual suspicion of treachery, are not 
elements out of which it is easy to build a new combination. 
The prospect seemed at least as unpromising as it had ever 
been, and may be read in the history 
of the last two years. Yet in a week the project of a new 
union had been on, and in a fortnight it has been 
carried the Assembly without the sacrifice of a 
single detail, ‘Phe leaders of the Left and the Right Centre 
came to terms upon the composition of a Senate, and a com- 

t majority was,ordered outto reject every alteration in the 
Bill No one was put to the trouble of considering whether 
this or that ion was an improvement. The coali- 
tion was as pit in rejecting improvements as in reject- 
ing alterations which were not improvements. It was the 
right policy to follow, because, if license had been given to 
a single ler, in no matter how unimportant an amend- 
ment, the inch would certainly have become an ell, and it 
would have been taken by a great many stragglers without 
license. The leaders on both sides had thoroughly appre- 
ciated the situation; the marvel is how they contrived 
to make all their followers appreciate it with equal 
accuracy. The Right were driven nearly mad by this un- 
expected unanimity on the part of their adversaries. They 
had only lately convinced themselves that the Right Centre 
were capable of such iniquity as accepting the Republic, 
and even when this conclusion was at last forced upon 
them, it was accompanied by the consoling hope that the 
Left would never be induced to accept the same kind of Re- 
public. When the new Senate Bill was produced it was 
so clearly the work of the Right Centre that this hope 
must for the moment have become certainty. The Right 
had only to drag a few Radical commonplaces into the 
debate, and the Left would inevitably be thrown off the 
scent. The Left had never yet been able to resist throw- 
ing up their hats whenever universal suffrage was men- 
p> Es » ; was it to be believed that they would show more 
self-control now? Accordingly it was on this line that 
such fonng, there was took place. Legitimist after 

itimist, Bonapartist after Bonapartist, taunted the 

t with having deserted their principles, with hav- 
ing first voted for a Senate selected by universal suffrage, 
and then contented themselves with a Senate elected by a 
very limited constituency. The Left either sat silent, or 
indulged in superior smiles, or playfully told the speakers 
that they were not in the least embarrassed by the incon- 
sistencies thus pleasantly pointed out to them. M. Raovun 
Dovvat even introduced an amendment identical in substance 
with the very amendment which the Left had carried ten 
days before; but the Left had learned their lesson in the 
interval, and they voted as one man against their own 


proposal. The Duke of Rocuerovcautn Bisaccta tried to 
draw them in another way. He declared that the As- 
sembly was exceeding its powers, and that it had not been 
elected for the purpose of nominating Life Senators. There 
was a time when such a speech froma Legitimist would 
have called vollies of applause from the Left, but the idea 
of limiting the powers of the Assembly had no longer an: 
charm for them. They voted steadily against an amend- 
ment making all the Senators elective, and thus entrusted 
to the Assembly, which they have so often denounced as 
a usurper without even the excuse of capacity to govern, 
the business of choosing men who are to help to rule 
France for the terms of their natural lives. 

This closed the sitting of Monday. By Tuesday, M. 
Raovut Dovat and M. Bruyer had prepared a fresh string 
of tempting amendments. The Senate Bill assigned to 
the Department of the Seine and the Department of the 
Nord the same number of Senators. Surely the Left would 
not refuse to give their darling Paris an exceptional dis- 
tinction? So, perhaps, M. Brunet tried to persuade him- 
self; but his proposal that the Seine should return six 
Senators instead of five was rejected without a word. 
Then came the most promising moment of all. If there 
is one point more than another upon which the Radicals 
might be su to be united, it is in detestation 
of the Mayors appointed by the Government. They 
are associated with the reactionary era of the Duke of 
Brocuie, and they are still regarded as enemies who may 
prove dangerous at future elections. M. Raout Dvuvan 
proposed to cast a formal slight upon them. The Electoral 
College which is to return the Senate is composed, 
among other elements, of delegates elected by the Muni- 
cipal Councils, and M. Duvat asked that Mayors and 
Pes coed Mayors appointed by the Government should be 
declared ineligible for this purpose. He might as well 
have asked the Left to proclaim Henry V. They 
had agreed to swallow the whole Bill, and they were 
honourably resolved to strain at camels no more than at 
gnats. M. Bruner, undismayed by his former defeat, again 
tried to introduce the principle of proportioning repre- 
sentation to population; but this too was rejected. M. 
Raovt Douvat next took up the cause of the poor but 
virtuous elector. The voting for the Senate is to take 
place in the chief town of the department. How is a 
Radical elector who has no money to go half across a 
department for the purpose of giving his vote? His 
poverty will force him to stay at home, and to leave the 
composition of one of the branches of the Legislature 
to be settled by wealthy Conservatives to whom a 
journey presents no difficulties. The obvious remedy 
is to pay the elector’s travelling expenses, and thus, 
in one respect at all events, put poor and rich on a 
level. M. Raovt Duvan must have had a momentary 
hope that this argument would not be wasted, but it 
was wasted all the same. Even M. Dvvat must have 
despaired by this time; but he was still. ready to oppose 
the clause of the Bill which provides that Senators shall be 
unpaid. But the Left, after surrendering so much else, 
were not to be prevented from surrendering this also, 
and the most Conservative clause perhaps in the Bill was 

d like all the ret. By Tuesday evening there was only 
oné chance left for the Right. The Bull provided that the 
seventy-five Senators chosen by the Assembly should be 
elected by an absolute majority of votes, without any 
restriction as to the persons to be chosen. M. De.pir 
proposed that they should be taken from a list of 150 
persons to be furnished by Marshal MacManon, and this 
amendment. unlike all the others, was referred back to 
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the Committee of Thirty. If this had implied a willingness 
on the part of the Right Centre to adopt it, the Left might 
have considered the compact at an end, and have retaliated 
on the Conservatives by throwing out the Bill on the third 
reading. But the reference to the Committee proved a 
false alarm. The clause came back as it went. A division 
was then taken on the Bill as a whole, and it was carried 
+ Mi votes to 241. Thus by Wednesday afternoon 

nce had secured a Senate. In another sitting and 
a half she was to have a complete Constitution. The 
Bill for the Transmission of Powers was taken up as 
soon as the Senate Bill had been disposed of, and 
was carried clause by clause in the same edifying manner. 
M. Raovt Dvvar tried to sow discord in this model 
majority by proposing to insert a declaration that the 
sovereignty of the nation resides in the universality of the 
citizen; but the Left could hear this fine-sounding prin- 
ciple openly challenged in the tribune, and yet vote 
against its introduction into the Bill. An attempt was then 
made to shut out members of the families that have reigned 
in France from becoming Presidents of the Republic. This 
was evidently aimed at the Duke of Aumate, and if it had 
been carried there is no saying what might not have been 
the effect on the Orleanist section of the majority. This 
was the last test the Left had to endure, and they stood 
it nobly. By 543 votes to 41 the Assembly rejected 
“this law of ostracism and distrust.” 

After the Left had yielded so much, they might have 
been allowed to date the new Republic from the 24th of 
February. But the Right Centre was as unbending upon 
this point as upon every other. The Left are to have a 
Republic—thus much is conceded—but they are neither 
to christen it, nor to fix its birthday, nor to determine 
what it shall be like, nor to have any hand in administer- 
ing it. The Republic of 1875 is to be the Conservative 
Republic; its anniversary is to be kept on the 25th of 
February, not on the 24th; it is to have a strong Executive 
and a strong Second Chamber; its ministers are to be 
Republicans of the extremely mild type of M. Duravre 
and M. Burret. These are the terms on which the Right 
Centre have consented to unite with the Left, and it is the 
most extraordinary event in an extraordinary career that 
M. Gamserra should have been able to procure their 
acceptance. It is too soon to speculate on the future of 
this wonderful coalition; there are not even the materials 
for forming an opinion upon its past history. Two factions 
hitherto supposed to be irreconcilable, have agreed to take 
a house together. Each certainly wishes to be master, but 
which it is that expects to be master, and what grounds 
there are for such expectation, must for the present remain 
doubtful. All that can be said is, that as the Left have 
sacrificed most, they probably think that they have most 
to gain. 


REGIMENTAL EXCHANGES. 


FE is impossible to read the debate on the Bill for 
authorizing Regimental Exchanges by purchase without 
being struck by the extreme moderation and even diflidence 
which the Ministry displayed. Mr. Harpy proceeded from 
the outset on the assumption that the abolition of purchase 
was to be treated as irrevocable, and that, if it was to be 
accepted at all, it must be accepted loyally. He disclaimed 
in the strongest possible language any intention of getting 
rid by a side stroke of a measure to which most of his 
party had been opposed. The change in Lord CarpweE.t’s 
system which he recommended was only advocated by the 
Government on the express ground that it could not 
possibly bring back the system of purchase. What he 
wished to do he might have done by recourse to that device 
of a Royal Warrant which was the great strategic manceuvre 
of the Geanevenn Government. But, without indulging in 
invectives against an abuse of power on the part of 
his adversaries, he contented himself with saying that he 
thought that the change he proposed ought to be dis- 
cussed by Parliament. It was on the recommendation of 
the Royal Commissioners that he proceeded. They had 
treated it as perfectly clear that the reintroduction of 
exchange by purchase would be a boon to the army, that 
it would do no harm to the public, and that it was entirely 
unconnected with the system of purchasing commissions. 
He did not think it open to him to pass by in neglect so 
distinct a recommendation of tnose who had been selected 
by the late Government to inquire into the grievances of 
the Army. Mr. Warp Hunt, who was himself one of the 


Commissioners, adopted the same line of reasoning, al- 
though in a still more modest vein, and he seemed to 
wonder how Lord Justice James and Lord Penzance had 
arrived so very quickly and so very clearly at the con- 
clusion to which they had come on this head. But he 
pointed out with perfect justice that the Commission of 
which he was a member had by no means approached the 
claims of the officers with a disposition to give all that 
was asked, and that some of the demands made by 
the officers had been very summarily and decisively dis- 
missed. When, then, the Commissioners reported that there 
was one clear case as to which the officers had an indis- 
putable grievance, the great probability was that this really 
was an instance where Parliament ought to interfere to 
make a slight alteration in Lord Carpwett’s scheme. Mr. 
Harpy affected to be surprised at the opposition which he 
found a tiny measure recommended on such high authority 
was likely to encounter. He could not understand why 
any one should make much fuss about it. But he was pro- 
bably aware before the debate closed that he was much 
more indebted to his opponents than to his supporters. He 
had to be saved from his friends. His Bill was treated by 


the military Conservative element as a faint instalment of 


justice to the officers who had been grievously wronged by 
abolition of purchase. He heard the old song of the excel- 
lence of the ancient regimental system sounding in his 
ears. He was, as one of his friends reminded him, paying 
in rather a scanty form the electioneering debt which the 
Conservative Ministry owed to its military supporters. 
He was not doing much towards liquidating the great 
debt, but he was doing something, and the little he 
did might be accepted as an earnest of future good 
deeds. Under the form of replying to opponents, the 
Government was able, without giving offence to its sup- 
porters, to repudiate the good intentions ascribed to it. It. 
was enabled to explain that it was not going to restore 
purchase in any shape. If it could be shown that the Bill 
did restore purchase indirectly, it conceded that the Bill 
was a bad Bill. All that it contended for was that the 
Bill would please the officers without in the slightest de- 
gree making those evils reappear to be rid of which the 
nation had been willing to pay many millions of money. 


It is instructive to notice how it happened that the Com- 
missioners came to consider that a recommendation to 
restore exchanges by purchase fell at all within the scope 
of their mission, which was to inquire into the pecuniary 
grievances of officers. As Mr. Harpy himself pointed out, 
no one under the old system ever pretended that he ought 
to be repaid what he had expended to procure an exchange. 
An officer treated the money as lost, and, if he sold his com- 
mission, he sold it without reference to his outlay on any 
exchange he might have made. But when the officers 
came to think over their grievances, and to strive to make 
out as big a bill as possible, they discovered that they had 
suffered a loss by not being able to make money through 
exchanges. Lord Carpwe..’s scheme did not at all forbid 
exchanges; and it permitted an officer who wished for 
an exchange to pay all the expenses to which the 
person with whom he made the exchange was really 
pat. What it did forbid was that one party to the 
bargain should put something extra beyond expenses into 
the pocket of the other party. When the Commis- 
sioners were invited to give a pecuniary indemnity to 
officers generally for the loss of the extra something which 
some of them might have got by making a good bargain 
for an exchange, they asked themselves whether it was 
really necessary that the payment of this extra sum should 
be forbidden. It would evidently save all trouble in 
fixing the amount of an indemnity if all chance of the loss 
for which the indemnity was to be paid was removed. 
With very little mquiry and with very little evidence to 
support one conclusion or the other, they jumped to the 
resolution that it could do no harm to any one if one 
officer who wanted an exchange paid another for giving 
him what he wanted. Mr. Harpy did not see how he was 
to escape from the position in which this resolution of the 
Commissioners nad placed him. An impartial tribunal 
appointed by the Government to which Lord CarpwELt’s 
scheme owed its existence had expressed itself as clear, to 
a degree of certainty beyond what it felt on any other head, 
that this particular grievance of the officers ought to be 
redressed; and Mr. Harpy had taken office pledged to redress 
all grievances of officers that could be satistactorily esta- 
blished. 

But when he came to argue on behalf of his Bill he 
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had little or nothing to say beyond that he deferred to 
the opinion of the Commissioners. In order to say 
a little more he had to go on ground that was irre- 


levant or dangerous. He pointed out, what no one con. 


tested, that exchanges were often harmless and often 
advantageous to the service. An officer in Canada 
wants a hot climate, an officer in India wants a 
cold one; why should they not exchange? A man ap- 

inted to a regiment seeks after a time to exchange 
anto one in which his father served, or which is recruited 
from a part of the country to which he belongs. Why 
should not wishes so laudable be gratified? There is no 
reason at all, and accordingly Lord Carpwet.’s scheme 
permitted exchanges for reasons approved by the authori- 
ties. Mr. Harpy, in order to gain time and say something, 
was obliged to argue as if exchanges were altogether for- 
bidden, whereas they are not forbidden in the least, and 
numerous exchanges are made every year. What is for- 
bidden is a totally different thing. lt is the bribing away 
an officer from a station where he would, but for the bribe, 
be content to stay, that is forbidden. Mr. Harpy further 
told a touching story of a young officer who was in debt to 
his tailor, and, by being offered a sum to exchange, was 
enabled at once to pay his tailor’s bill and to go on active 
service and earn deserved distinction. It can hardly have 
escaped Mr. Harpy’s attention that he was treading on 
hot ashes when he told this story. If it is undesirable 
that money should be given to tempt an officer to go where 
he does not want to go, it is especially undesirable that the 
temptation should take the form of enabling him to 
pay his debts. All men of high military rank who have 
the interest of the service at heart are agreed that one of 
the most important objects they can effect is to guard 
young officers against extravagance. They would be sure 
to preach in vain if their young friends could rely on having 
their debts wiped out by being paid to exchange. Even, 
however, the argument to be deduced from this story was 
ne degree higher in merit than that which Mr. Harpy 
drew from the trouble which the present system gives the 
War Office. An officer is now allowed to pay the actual 
expenses of the person whom he asks to exchange with him, 
and of course these expenses vary in different cases, it natu- 
rally costing a married officer more to change his station 
than it costs a single man. The War Office has thus 
to bother itself about such things as ladies’ outfits and 
female servants, which are repugnant to the military 
mind, and Mr. Harpy urged that all such petticoat ques- 
tions might be avoided if one officer gave another 
as much as he liked. No doubt troubie would be 
thus spared; but what is now gained is that, when 
the items of a bill have to be given in detail, the 
chances are that extra payments will not be indirectly in- 
troduced, as they easily might be, under cover of a general 
total ; and if this is an object which in itself it is desirable 
to secure, even the mighty minds of the clerks in the War 
Office might be asked to go through the fatigue of a pro- 
cess by which it would be secured. 


Speeches of considerable merit were made against the 
Bill, and it unavoidably happened that these speeches were 
not made from the Ministerial benches. Complaints were 
uttered by Conservatives that on such a point a party 
question should be raised ; but it is not easy to see how in 
such a case it was possible to avoid a party question. It was 
the scheme of the late Government that, in the opinion of 
those who opposed the Bill, was being endangered, and 
those who desired to see that scheme placed beyond 

il could not help speaking and voting against 
the Ministry. There was nothing in the language or 
in the demeanour of the opponents of the Bill which 
laid them open to the charge of unnecessary warmth or 
violence. Mr. Treve.yan took the opportunity of apologizing 
for expressions which he formerly used with regard to 
English officers, and which he now recognizes to have 
been the silly ebullitions of a novice. Lord Harrineron 
appealed to his followers not to defer the division on the 
second reading. Mr. Lowe soared into the highest regions of 
poetry and morality. Of what possible use can an Opposi- 
tion be if it is not to criticize a Ministerial measure as to 
which most candid critics would allow that two opinions 

ight reasonably be held? Mr. Harpy admitted that the 
Bill might do serious harm to the army, unless its opera- 
tion was controlled by very stringent regulations. Both he 
and Mr. Hunr referred with special earnestness to the 
opinions of a witness who appeared before the Commis- 
sioners, and declared that the military authorities must 


exercise considerable vigilance if they wished no abuses 
to creep in under cover of the proposed change. Those 
who spoke in opposition to the Bill pointed out that the 
military authorities had confessed, with regard to over- 
regulation prices, that they might make what regula- 
tions they pleased, and still abuses would grow 
up as soon as sales of anything in the army were once 
permitted. There was no contesting Mr. Lowe’s statement 
that payments given for exchanges amount to sales, and 
that in no other department of administration would it be 
tolerated that one official should buy the post of another. 
Mr. Harpy could only say that his regulations would be 
of such a very superior sort that they would be found 
effectual, although the regulations of other people might 
have been found illusory. This may be so; and it will be 
creditable to Mr. Hagpy and satistactory to the public if 
it proves to be the case. The Bill will call forth more 
debates, and there .is every disposition both in Parliament 
and out of it to give officers everything they can reason- 
ably ask for. But hitherto the weight of argument cer- 
tainly seems against the Bill, and there is not much to set 
on the other side, except the respect due to the strong 
opinion of the Commissioners, and the hope that Mr. 
Harpy’s regulations may rise to an unusual degree of ex- 
cellence. ‘That the Bill will become law is almost certain, 
for the masters of many legions support it; but the 
amount of good or harm it does will depend almost 
entirely on the way in which it is practically worked, and 
nothing is so likely to ensure its being worked well as the 
opposition and criticism it has called forth. 


SPAIN. 


TL; is well that Spain is inured to disappointment, for the 
brilliant hopes which were founded on the restoration 
of the Monarchy have been already dissipated. The move- 
ment of the army at which the young Kine was present 
was, as is the fate of military operations in Spain, partially 
mismanaged. With a great superiority in numbers, 
Laserna succeeded in relieving Pampeluna, but it has never 
been the policy of the Carlists to weaken their compara- 
tively scanty forces by providing garrisons for considerable 
towns. If they had taken Pampeluna, it is doubtful whether 
they would have held it; and they are again occupying 
neighbouring positions in force, if they have not re-esta- 
blished the blockade. The Carlist generals on their part 
appear to have displayed little ability ; but the gallantry 
of their soldiers secured them a victory in the combat at 
Lacar which has fully counterbalanced the success of the 
Alfonsists in relieving Pampeluna. The usual indica- 
tions of dissatisfaction and uncertainty are furnished by 
frequent changes of generals. Laserna has been super- 
seded in the chief command by General Qursapa, who 


‘has still his reputation to make, and it is rnmoured that 


Mortones, who is supposed to be the ablest of the 
general officers, has resigned, or has been recalled. It 
would seem at present that the chronic and barren struggle 
in the North may continue for an indefinite time. 
The prospects of peace are so far clouded that they have 
not brightened through the exchange of an ambiguous and 
provisional form of government for a Monarchy which is 
acceptable to the upper classes and friendly to the clergy. 
A triumph in the field would perhaps have enabled the new 
Government to raise a loan; and even in present cireum- 
stances no other financial resource is likely to be available. 
If any English capitalists should engage in any speculation 
of the kind, it may be hoped that they will not seek redress 
for any hardship which they may incur by appealing to 
Sir H. James’s Committee. There is perhaps money to be 
made by the exercise of vigilance and skill even in the 
contraction of Spanish loans. It is true that the principal is 
never repaid, and that the arrears of interest are ultimately 
capitalized; but in the meantime prices occasionally rise, 
and purchasers, instead of the nominal debtors, relieve the 
original lenders from loss. 

Almost the only good fortune which has befallen the 
restored Monarchy is the readiness with which foreign 
Governments have acknowledged Don Atronso’s title. 
Germany and Austria had previously indicated their dis- 
taste for Republics by according to Marshal Serrano a 
personal recognition which would not have applied to an 
successor in office. When Russia refused to follow the 
example of the two Imperial] Courts, it was supposed that 
the Emperor ALExanperR favoured the cause of Don 
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Cantos; but the representative of the female line is 
legitimate enough to satisfy all exigencies except those of 
the more violent French Royalists. The English Govern- 
ment has, after a short delay, accredited Mr. Layarp to the 
young Kine; and even the United States, which had with 
some precipitancy welcomed the advent of the Republic, 
will acknowledge ALronso XII. as soon as the negotiations 
for satisfaction in the matter of the Virginius are finally 
completed. It is probably through an excessive-desire to 
re the favour of the German Emperor that the 
panish Government has committed a diplomatic mistake. 
An unnec communication of the K1xe’s accession to the 
Governmentof Roumania has given great offence to the Porte. 
In consequence of the error, which may have been a simple 
oversight, the Porte has refused to answer King ALFronso’s 
letter notifying his accession; and, as in the circumstances 
no diplomatic communication can be addressed to Spain, 
a Circular complaining of the affront has been forwarded 
to all the representatives of Turkey. The Spanish Govern- 
ment, or the Foreign Minister, is greatly to blame for an 
irregular and discourteous proceeding. The recent discus- 
sion on the claim of Roumania to conclude commercial 
conventions must have been well known at Madrid; and a 
new and unsettled Government was certainly not in a 
position to initiate a new controversy. If Prince CuarLes 
of Roumania has accepted the implied recognition of his 
independence, he will have provoked a fresh quarrel with 
the Porte. His ‘patrons at St. Petersburg and at Berlin 
may not be unwilling to countenance his encroachments, 
but they must desire to retain for themselves the direction 
of his policy; and they can scarcely fail to disapprove of 
the officious intervention of Spain. i ALFONSO’S 
Ministers will do well to disclaim any intention of affront- 
ing the Porte. 
iomestic events have for some time past diverted atten- 
tion from the endless struggle in Cuba which still contri- 
butes its share to the waste of the resources of Spain. 
General Concua has lately been relieved of his office of 
Captain-General of Cuba; and probably the Government 
intends to employ his services at home, as he has been 
directed to return without awaiting the arrival of his suc- 
cessor. It is strange that for a long time past neither the 
colonial Government nor the Anierican partisans of the 
rebels have claimed any considerable success. Two or 
three months ago the Presipent of the Unitep Srares in- 
serted in his Message to Congress the reference to the 
civil war in Cuba which has become a common form in 
similar documents. In the absence of official statements, 
the continuance of the smouldering civil war is only recalled 
to notice by the intimation that, as usual, reinforcements 
are required for the army in Cuba. But for the demands 
of the island it is possible that the Carlist insurrection 
might by this time have been suppressed. It is now an- 
nounced that a conscription of 65,000 men will be ordered 
for service in the Northern provinces and in Cuba. 
In the suspension of the Cortes and of the Constitution 
the levy will be made by the sole authority of the Kive and 
his Ministers, and it can scarcely fail to excite disattection. 
On the last occasion, of 100,000 conscripts many were not 
forthcoming ; and it is known that some hundreds, or, 
according to other accounts, some thousands, joined the 
Carlists. The.conscription to which nearly all Continental 
nations submit has never been popular in Spain; but there 
is no other possible method of filling up the ranks of the 
army. The temporary favour with which the Republican 
party was regarded was in a great degree caused by the 
romises of its leaders to relax or abolish the conscription. 
he nation has perhaps by this time become aware that, if 
a regular army is in itself an evil and a burden, it is the 
first condition, in such a country as Spain, of order and of 
internal peace. If the army had not been ruinously 
weakened for factious purposes, the Carlist insurrection 
might perhaps never have occurred. It is now necessary 
to raise thousands of soldiers because the army had been 
injudiciously reduced two years ago. It is not likely that 
the new conscription will be actively resisted ; but it will 
not increase the good will of the people to the Kine. 


The provisional confidence which on the accession of the 
young Kine was conceded to his Ministers is already sub- 
siding. They are perhaps not below the level of their pre- 
decessors, but they have not deviated from the traditional 
system of weak and arbitrary policy. Unless ZorriLia was 
engaged in a conspiracy of which he has not been publicly 
accused, there seems to be no reasonable excuse for arrest- 
ing him and compelling him to leave the country. It 


would have been a milder measure to prohibit the formation 
of the club or association which he endeavoured to form 
from the remnants of the Progressist and Republican 
parties. A Spanish Government could not be expected, as 
an alternative course, to tolerate opposition; and yet the 
security of the restored Monarchy could not for the present 
be seriously threatened by a combination of defeated and 
reciprocally hostile factions. Zorritta had been an active 
promoter of the candidature of Amapgo, and he was in 
office during the greater part of his short reign. On the 
institution of the Republic he refused to take part in public 
affairs, and he might not inconsistently have either tendered 
his services to King ALFronso or have waited for the oppor- 
tunity of leading a constitutional Opposition in the Cortes. 
Politicians in Spainare so much in the habit of conspiring 
that Governments, even when their adversaries have no 
such design, always act on the assumption that the law 
will be infringed. Notwithstanding the general acquies- 
cence in the late restoration, it is unfortunate that the 
revived Monarchy still partakes of the character of a fac- 
tion. A precocious or promising boy is nevertheless a boy, 
and, though he may be called a King, he can give no effec- 
tive support to those who exercise authority in his name. 
Serrano and Sacasta held, as the result proved, an insecure 
position, because they acted in the name neither of a 
Monarchy nor of a Republic. Canovas pet CastiLLo is the 
Minister of a Kine who is yet disabled from reigning. On 
the other hand, King Aronso has the great good fortune 
of having no rival or competitive form of government to 
fear. The project of an Iberian kingdom under the House 
of Bracanza is forgotten, and no foreign prince would 
accept the offer of the Spanish crown. The Republic has 
failed on trial, and its eloquent advocate is about to devote 
himself to the harmless occupation of writing books in 
Switzerland. The only thing of which the Spanish nation 
is certain is that it will have nothing to say to Don Car1os, 
and consequently ALronso XII. is King by a process of 
exhaustion. 


DRAFTING ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. 


O* two recent discussions on the machinery of legisla- 
tion, the conversation on Mr. Forsytu’s motion for the 
improvement of public Bills was much the more important. 
The House of Commons indeed attaches a professional in- 
terest to all schemes for redistributing Parliamentary 
work between the Government and private members; but 
elsewhere a general impression prevails that the details of 
the subject are dry, if not unintelligible. Yet the composition 
of Acts of Parliament is a matter of public concern, and it 
urgently requires supervision. Thecumbrous and confused 
state of modern statute law affords a plausible argument 
to theorists who disapprove of all Parliamentary systems. 
It is alleged that experience proves the impossibility of 
framing clear and satisfactory enactments in tumultuary 
consultation ; nor can there be any doubt that a competent 
lawyer is only embarrassed by interference in framing the 
draft of a Bill. The necessity of satisfying a large and in- 
dependent assembly operates by anticipation as well as in 
the result of debate. The Minister who gives instructions 
for a Bill knows by previous controversy the exigencies 
which must be satisfied if his measure is to obtain the 
approval of Parliament. He generally wishes to cause as 
little disturbance of the existing law as his immediate 
object may require ; and consequently former Acts are either 
wholly or partially incorporated in the new Bill, while the 
sections which may be repealed are enumerated, either 
specifically or by way of exception, in schedules. Whena 
subject gives from its nature occasion for frequent or 
periodical legislation, the inconvenience of the present sys- 
tem of drafting necessarily accumulates. Mr. Forsyte 
quoted the most flagrant instance of obscurity and awk- 
wardness in the sanitary laws which Mr. Sciater-Bootn 
now proposes to consolidate into a code. It is nearly 
impossible for a careful and practised lawyer to answer 
many of the questions which arise on a dozen of these 
Acts, which have been always passed to remedy defects 
discovered in the earlier part of the series. If a formal 
notice has to be given or any other mechanical pro- 
ceeding to be adopted under the Acts, it often becomes 
necessary to study the entire mass for the purpose 
of avoiding possible oversights and errors. A still 
more flagrant imstance of confusion, involving per- 
haps an utter miscarriage of legislation, has within a 
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few days been forced upon public attention. If it is really 
true that an escaped Irish convict cannot be remitted to 
undergo the remainder of his sentence when at any time 
he may be recaptured, the authors of the statutes affecting 
the question must have been guilty of negligence which 
could scarcely have been exhibited by a single responsible 
draftsman. A few paragraphs in any criminal code would 
have defined the liabilities of escaped convicts in language 
which would not have afforded material for a long Par- 
liamentary discussion. 

Mr. Forsytu was probably satisfied with the concession 
by the Government of a Select Committee to consider the 
mode of correcting an acknowledged evil. His own sug- 
gestion of a Standing Committee on public Bills, to be 
assisted by a professional adviser, seems simple and reason- 
able, if it is found possible to secure the services of com- 
petent members. It would of course be necessary that 
the House of Lords should create a similar machinery; 
and there are many peers with ample leisure, which 
some of them are not unwilling to devote to public duty. Ex- 
perience will show, if the plan is tried, whether verbal criti- 
cism can be profitably undertaken bya Committeeof amateurs. 
At present private Bills are subjected to investigation for 
certain purposes by the Speaker’s Counsel in the House of 
Commons, and by the Chairman of Committees and his 
Counsel in the House of Lords; but the inquiry is directed 
only to the insertion or omission of certain clauses which 
are considered respectively necessary or objectionable. The 
actual enactments of the Bills are often extremely compli- 
cated, because they represent compromises between parties, 
or the results of contests which have been determined by 
the proper tribunal. Where special interests are involved, 
the minute stipulations of private contracts are intro- 
duced into legislative measures; yet the consequent am- 
biguity and risk of litigation are less than in many 
public statutes, because the language of private Acts 
has in the majority of cases been settled by lawyers. 
Principles and general rules ought to admit of plain 
statement; and the alterations which are introduced 
during the progress of a Bill through Parliament may rea- 
sonably be expected to satisfy the same conditions. If 
the Committee unintentionally altered the meaning or 
the effect of a provision, there would be an appeal to the 
House. In practice the duty of watching the composition 
and phraseology of Acts of Parliament would probably de- 
volve on the lawyer who would be nominally the assessor 
of the Committee; but it would be desirable to obtain the 
authority of Parliament itself for the establishment of some 
general rules. If possible, it would be advantageous to 
prohibit legislation by reference to existing Acts ; but in 
some cases the practice will be found unavoidable. The 
Merchant Shipping Act, which was quoted by Mr. Forsyru 
in illustration of his argument, Mr. Sciater-Boorn’s 
sanitary code, and other complicated measures, will 
always require from time to time extensions or limi- 
tations which will be suggested by practical experience. 
It will scarcely be possible to reconstruct such masses of 
enactments as often as an amendment is introduced. 
Periodical revision and rearrangement would probably be 
sufficient. 

It is not impossible that the same method of legislation 
which has made Acts of Parliament confused and ambi- 
guous may have had some corresponding advantages. The 
ablest writers are of opinion that the materials for a Code of 
English law are the richest which have been possessed by 
any community. The fragmentary and gradual process by 
which legal principles have been established by judicial 
decisions represents actual wants and difficulties which 
have occurred in litigation, rather than arbitrary rules 
devised beforehand for the purpose of meeting various con- 
tingencies. The statutes, especially where they have been 
subjects of Parliamentary contest, derive their complica- 
tions from the contributions of several independent minds 
for a common purpose. Although separate or conflicting 
opinions may not have been reduced to harmony in the 
clauses of a Bill, the distinctions and exceptions which 
trouble the advocate and the judge often express the result 
of genuine efforts to obviate difficulties and objections. 
Nothing is more simple or more logical in appearance than 
careless injustice. Minute distinctions and elaborate pro- 
visions imply scrupulous forethought ; but good intentions 
afford no excuse for unintelligible language. 

If the two Houses of Parliament adopt any modification 
of Mr. Forsyru’s proposal, time will show whether critics 
and opponents who have forced on official or private pro- 


moters modifications of their original drafts will be content 
to see the exceptions and limitations which they have in- 
troduced too completely reconciled with the text to which 
the alterations have been attached. Provisoes sometimes 
approach nearly to a repeal of the clauses which they are per- 
haps designed practically to defeat. The contradictions and 
uncertainties of which courts of law frequently complain 
are seldom attributable to an insufficient mastery of logic 
or of grammar. The expression ina single paragraph of 
several discordant wishes and opinions is a task intrinsically 
as well as artificially difficult. The improvement of the 
actual practice will be facilitated by the official origin of 
nearly all serious legislation. An ingenious student of 
statistics, who spoke on Mr. Newpecarte’s motion for 
regulating notices of Bills introduced by private mem- 
bers, seems to have calculated that the average time 
of which independent legislators could dispose during the 
Session was less than an hour for each separate measure. 
Those who are fortunate enough to pass Bills are com- 
pelled to exercise extraordinary vigilance, and they can 
scarcely succeed if they encounter active opposition. It is 
generally understood that, in proposing any Bill of import- 
ance, a private member desires mainly to obtain a declara- 
tion of his opinion in his favour, and ultimately to transfer 
the business of effective legislation to the actual or future 
Government. Mr. Newpeaate’s suggestions, though they 
were discountenanced by Mr. Disrakg.i, were in them- 
selves not injudicious; but it matters little when or how 
Permissive Bills, Deceased Wife’s Sister Bills, and 
other annual projects are composed or printed or offcred 
for a first or second reading. Any system of super- 
vision which may hereafter be instituted will only 
come inte operation immediately before the third 
reading of a Bill. Not one in twenty of the measures 
introduced by private members will come within the 
cognizance of any Committee or official draftsman who 
may be appointed to correct the redundancies or mistakes 
of Parliamentary legislation. The time for any experi- 
ment of the kind seems to be well chosen. No vehement 
party contest is anticipated for the present Session; and 
there ought to be no great accumulation of public Bills. 
It is uncertain whether a sufficient remedy for the existing 
inconvenience has yet been discovered, but an attempt at 
improvement will & no harm. 


THE FRENCH SENATE. 


CONTINENTAL Conservative who did not set much 

store by a Second Chamber would be a kind of monster. 
He would have broken loose from all the traditions of his 
class, and have become more Radical than most of the depu- 
ties who sit on the left of the PrestpENt’s chair. It is of no 
use therefore to consider whether the French Assembly has 
done wisely in creating a Senate. If France was to have 
a Constitution whieh should outlive Marshal MacManon, 
there was no question but that it must include an Upper 
House of some kind. Without this the conservative in- 
stincts of Frenchmen could not have been satisfied, and 
that they should be satisfied is, as things stand, an indis- 
pensable condition of successful Constitution-making. To 
suggest a doubt whether, in the present circumstances of 
the country, a Second Chamber can be of any possible use, 
is like cavilling at the institution of marriage by way of 
answer to aman who asks whether So-and-so is likelyto make 
him a good wife. The one point that is of any practical 
moment is what sort of a Second Chamber the new Senate 
is likely to turn out; and, assuming that France was to 
have a Senate, it is fair,to say that she might easily have 
had a worse one. The only serious alternative proposal 
was that for which M. Pascat Duprar, to his own and 
everybody else’s surprise, obtained a passing majority. 
According to this scheme, the Senate would have been 
little more than a duplicate of the Chamber of Deputies. 
It would have been elected by the same persons, and would 
only have differed from the Lower Chamber in being less 
esteemed and having less todo. If it had tried to dis- 
charge independent functions, and to revise and delay the 
action of the Chamber of Deputies, i would very soon 
have been taught its place. Constitaencies are not so dis- 
trustful of their own wisdom that they will first elect a 
representative to carry out their wishes, and then elect a 
second to see that those wishes are not carried out 
too fully or quickly. Whenever the two Houses clashed, 


the electors would have felt irritated at seeing their left 
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hand acting in opposition to their right, and they would 
have taken care at the next election of Senators to make 
them understand that they meant their two hands to work 
together. When the Second Chamber had been reduced 
to a state of proper submission, it would have occurred to 
somebody that, if it did nothing but register the acts of 
the First Chamber, the country could get on as well 
without it. Against this it might have been argued that 
so harmless a body was not worth the trouble necessary to 
destroy it; and on this ground perhaps the Senate would 
have been retained until the next time the Constitution was 
pulled to pieces. Probably M. Pascat Duprar would have 
regarded this as the next best thing to having no Senate at 
all; but the majority which clings to the belief that, if a 
Second Chamber can but be created some use is sure to be 
found for it, was naturally disinclined to see it stricken 
with paralysis before it was well out of the cradle. 

It was essential to the compromise by which alone a 
Senate could be constructed that a large proportion of the 
members should be elected by somebody, and the first 
requisite in a constituency is that it should take some in- 
terest in the business assigned to it. The absence of this 
interest was a fatal objection to the proposal that the two 
Chambers should be returned by the same electors. A man 
who has to vote for two kinds of deputies will naturall 
consider what it is that he wants each to do for him. it 
he finds that both do precisely the same work, the only 
difference being that one does it much more effectively than 


the other, he will soon concern himself exclusively with 
the return of the former. Consequently a constituency 
which is to take an interest in the election of Senators | 
must be a different constituency from that which | 
elects the Chamber of Deputies. The proposal which | 
found most support during the discussion which preceded 
the birth of the coalition between the Left and the Centres | 
gave the election of Senators to the Councils-General. In 
favour of this suggestion there was much to be said. It. 
secured a constituency which would really value its rights. 
It is the characteristic vice of a very extended suffrage 
that it weakens the influence, and consequently the in- 
terest, of the individual elector. What is one vote among | 
a hundred thousand? But in an election by a Council-— 
General each vote would be of importance. A proposal to | 
abolish or weaken the Senate would excite the open op- | 
position, or, at all events, the secret dislike, of every 
member of the Council-General, since it would cordemn 
him once more to be a mere unit in an unmanageable crowd. 
By itself, it is true, this fact would not go for much. But any 
strong feeling on the part of the Councils-General would 
go for a great deal. I'renchmen of all parties are keenly 
interested in their composition, and the last election of 
Councillors caused almost as much excitement—perhaps in 
the country districts quite as much—as the elections for the 
Assembly. By a law, passed two or three years since, the 
Councils-General were invested with the right of electing 
a provisional Assembly in the event of the lawfal Assembly 
being dispersed by toree; and a body to whom has been 
confided the care of Parliamentary government in the last 
extremity secms marked out as the electoral college by 
which one branch of the Legislature shall be returned. 
Besides these accidental claims, the Councils-General had 
others derived from the character alike of their functions 
and of the persons who compose them. It is a mis- 
fortune for France that politics have usually been an in- 
terest apart from all others. It is only occasionally that 
the peasant or the shopkeeper can be brought to concern 
himself with them, and those who do. concern themselves 
with them seem to concern themselves with very little else. 
Except at rare intervals the men who do the work of the 
community, who grow its wheat, and make its wine, and 
weave its silk, have left the Legislature to go its own way. 
It is this that has mdde so much of French political action 
and speech seem so unpractical to English observers. The 
multifarious interests that are represented in the House of 
Commons, and serve to supply political adversaries .with 
so many platforms on which they can work together, and 
so get their political angles rubbed down, have played but 
a small part in the French Assembly. But they play a 
very large part in¢he Councils-General. Even at the last 
election of councillors, when every effort was made on both 
sides to get Conservatives or Republicans returned, 
it was a common complaint that the electors in- 
sisted on voting for some local magnate in whese 
appreciation of local wants aud local interests they 
felt thorough confidence, and about whose politics 


they scarcely asked a question. Bodies thus constituted 


would be likely to elect a Conservative Senate—Conserva- 
tive, that is, in the only sense in which Conservatism has 
much weight in France. It would bea Senate in which 
great landowners, great manufacturers, great merchants 
would have a conspicuous place, and, what is still more 
important, they would be chosen precisely because they 
represented electors engaged in the same pursuits, 

The chief objection to the choice of the Councils-General 
as a constituency was their supposed liability to be corrupted 
by the Government. In the Bill which has just been 
passed this is corrected by the addition to the Electoral 
College of the deputies of the department, of the members 
of the Councils of the arrondissements, and of delegates 
elected by the Municipal Councils. By this means a large 
popular element has been added to the constituency, with- 
out, so far as.can be seen, materially weakening either 
the value which will be attached to the right of elec- 
tion or the connexion between political and business con- 
siderations in its exercise. To the 225 elected members 
of the new Senate 75 life members are to be added, 
These are to be elected in the first instance by the 
National Assembly, and all subsequent vacancies in the 
list are to be elected by the Senate itself. In a Chamber 
in which parties are so strangely divided and so strangely 
linked together, it is impossible to predict what use will 
be made of this power. According to one rumour M. 
Tuiers has consented to stand, and, if elected, will be the 
Republican candidate for the Presidentship of the Senate. 
If this is true, it is a testimony of great weight to the pos- 
sible importance of the newly created institution. M. Tarers 
is too fond of Parliamentary life to retire while still vigorous 
to a Chamber which he thinks will have no influence on the 
conduct of affairs. He may be altogether wrong in his 
estimate of the part the Senate has to play, but he certainly 
will not be himself a performer unless he thinks the part 
worthy of him. 


RAILWAY PROPERTY, 


bat omesee all the half-yearly meetings of the Railway 
Companies have been held, with generally discouraging 
results. With few exceptions, the traffic returns have 
exhibited a moderate increase, and the price of coal has 
been much lower during the last six months than in the 
corresponding months of the preceding year. The reduc- 
tion in the cost of iron was of less importance, because the 
value of old materials has been proportionately lowered ; 
but it had been estimated that on some of the largest 
systems there would be a saving in coal of 3,000l. or 
4,000l. a week, which would be more than equivalent to 
an increase in traffic receipts of double the amount. The 
heavy burden of increased wages and of shorter hours of 
working has more than counterbalanced the benefit of 
cheaper fuel; and nearly all the great Companics have 
been compelled within two or three years to increase their 
capital expenditure for the purpose of providing additional 
lines and sidings and of enlarging their rolling stock. The 
Chairman of the London and North-Western Railway 
stated at the late meeting that the introduction of the 
block system had entailed on the shareholders enormous 
expense. It may be hoped that he was mistaken in the 
doubt which he expressed whether it had produced a corre- 
sponding amount of security. It is a disputed questionamong 
railway managers whether the use of the block system on 
crowded lines accelerates or delays the trailic; but, 
although every mechanical arrangement is subject to the 
risk of failure or collapse by reason of the natural infirmity 
of mankind and of railway servants in particular, it is 
nearly certain that the use of the block diminishes the 
chance of accidents. The result of the different causes 
assigned has been a general diminution of dividends. The 
London and North-Western Company pays only 7}, and 
the Midland, notwithstanding a great advance in the traffic 
receipts, only pays 64. The Great Western, which pays 5 
per cent., as compared with 63 in 1874, has suffered by the 
stagnation of the iron trade during the year, and for some 
weeks past the industry of Glamorganshire and Monmouth- 
shire has been wholly suspended. Alone among the great 
English Companies, the Great Western makes up its half- 
yearly accounts to the end of January, instead of to the end 
of December, so that a month of the strike and lock-out is 
included in the returns. The competition forced on the 
Great Western and other Companies by the Midland began 
with the present year, and therefore affects the half-yearly 
accounts of the Great Western only. 
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The market prices of railway stocks, though they are in 
the highest degree interesting to holders and purchasers, 
indieate but vaguely the actual prosperity of the lines. 
Since the beginning of the year there has been a general 
advance of prices, amounting in the case of some lines to 
8 er even 10 per cent.; but the greatest advance has been 
in the shares of Companies which pay no dividend on their 
ordinary stock ; and prices have scarcely been affected by 
the highly unsatisfactory character of the Reports and of the 
half-yearly meetings. Proprietors who depend for their in- 
come on dividends, though they have no right to complain 
of the results of a speculative investment, must in many 
cases have suffered serious inconvenience. On the whole, 
their prosperity conduces to the public interest, because 
railway service is always in risk of being starved when 
the dividends are declining or low in amount. In 
some instances sanguine shareholders may not unreason- 
ably hope for some accession of prosperity hereafter. 
The state of the law which compels Companies to 
provide eapital outlay on a principle which would be 
adopted by no independent man of business tends to 
benefit the future holder at the expense of the pre- 
sent. It is utterly irrational that the interest on the cost 
of an unfinished railway from C to D should be paid out 
of the earnings of a line which is now worked from A to 
B, but Parliament has forbidden Companies to provide the 
money which they require in the cheapest and simplest 
way. The Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Com- 
pany pays in this way interest on an unproductive million 
of money, and the Midland Company on four or five times 
the amount. When the undertakings in progress are com- 
pleted, the existing revenue will be relieved of a heavy 
burden; and probably the new lines may also return a 
reasonable profit. On the other hand, the Midland Com- 
pany will be subjected to formidable competition as soon 
as the lines promoted within two or three years by the 
Great Northern and London and North-Western Companies 
are open to traffic. Time will show whether freighters and 
consumers derive any adv from the abolition of the 
Midland monopoly of the Derbyshire coalfields, 


The unexpected results of the Act which instituted the 
Railway Commission tend seriously to diminish the value 
of railway property. The Joint Committee which, in 
default of any other measure, recommended the appoint- 
ment of the tribunal, had no intention of altering the law 
which since 1853 had been judicially administered by the 
Court of Common Pleas. By the terms of the Act of 1873 
a wide latitude of discretion was allowed to the Commis- 
sioners in all cases in which two Companies differed as to 
the scale of rates. While courts of law are content to 
determine the rights of litigants as between themselves, 
the Railway Commission takes the supposed interest of the 
public into consideration. Its action also threatens to 
abolish the bargains under which a large part of the mineral 
and goods traffic of the country has been conducted. It 
was always illegal to give undue preference to one trader 
over another; but until now Companies were always in the 
habit of allowing advantages to large traders, and of culti- 
vating the production of those parts of their system which 
afforded the longest run of traffic. The Commissioners are 
now employed in revising, on the complaint of parties 
adversely interested, arrangements which have probably 
been found convenient and profitable. If Parliament 
should be so ill advised as to give the Commissioners power 
to settle rates on the complaint of traders, the entire tariffs 
which form the contracts on which the lines have been con- 
structed will be summarily abolished. The Commissioners, 
anxious like other public fanctionaries to enlarge their own 
powers, have already recommended to Parliament the sub- 
stitution of their own discretion for the provisions of the 
special Acts. In general it may be said that almost all 
recent changes and innovations have been adverse to the 
interests of Railway Companies; yet, if the prosperity of 
the country continues to increase, the growth of traffic will 
compensate for all injurious influences, short of arbitrary 
confiscation. The competition among the railways them- 
selves, which has greatly increased within half-a-dozen 
years, has not hitherto produced any ruinous conse- 
quences. Until lately there had for a long time been no 
instance of a competitive reduction of rates. 

The Chairmen of the Companies which are most directly 
affected by the recent action of the Midland have naturally 
expressed their dissatisfaction beth with the change and 
with the manner in which it was accomplished and an- 
nounced. It has of course become necessary to reduce the 


first-class fares to all competitive stations, although it is not 
known that first-class passengers, who for the most part prefer 
convenient accommodation to cheapness, had in any part of 
the country desired the concession. The Midland Directors, 
indeed, scarcely concealed their consciousness that, in 
abolishing the second class, they had inflicted a serious in- 
convenience on the first-class passengers, who, as they 
suggested, had hitherto enjoyed advantages to which they 
were not entitled. The great sagacity and long experience 
of the Midland railway staff render it probable that they 
have not miscalculated the interests of their own Com- 
pany, which were the exclusive object of their considera- 
tion; yet it is difficult to understand why a single first- 
class passenger should travel by the Midland hne when 
it is open from London to Carlisle, if he has the choice 
of another railway on which he can secure for the same 
fare better accommodation. If the experiment proves to 
be remunerative, it will be sooner or later copied by the 
other Companies, with the result of destroying the com- 


fort for which the English railway system has hitherto 


been conspicuous. With the practical abolition of the 
first class, and with the crowding of trains which is 
contemplated by the Midland Company as desirable, tra- 
velling will be as unattractive in England as in France. 
Lord REDESDALE’s attempt to use Parliamentary authority 
for the protection of first-class passengers necessarily 
failed; but it is scarcely prudent on the part of railway 
authorities to announce that they are not compelled 
to carry passengers at all. The Companies may not 
improbably find it more profitable to encourage third- 
class than first-class traffic; but on this point the conflict- 
ing statements of different railway authorities prove that 
the comparative advantages of cheapness on one side and 
of convenience on the other have not yet been sufficiently 
tested. Onone point Railway Boards and their share- 
holders are unanimous and for the present powerless. At 
every meeting the passenger-tax and its recent extension to 
third-class traffic have been denounced, and numerous 
petitions against the tax will be presented to the House of 
Commons. Either the duty is levied exclusively on pas- 
sengers who use one among several kinds of locomotion, or 
it is an income-tax on a special description of property. 
On either assumption it is easy to devise arguments against 
the tax, but relief is probably remote. Passengers take 
little interest in the impost, because they reasonably doubt 
whether they would be allowed the benefit of exemption. 
Shareholders, on the other hand, though numerous, are a 
minority, and taxes on a special industry are always 
popular with the rest of the community. The grievance 
will long provide a familiar subject of complaint at half- 
yearly mectings. 


AN UNFULFILLED TREATY. 


ik is only natural that some part of the attention of the 
French people should be given to the political conduct 
and situation of their conquerors, and that pamphlets should 
from time to time be published at Paris which show how 
dangerous the Germans are to Europe as well as to France, 
and how unscrupulous Prince Bismarck has been and is 
likely to continue to be. These pamphlets do not produce 
any political effect in France itself, and are not intended to 
produce any. ‘They end with accepting what is inevitable, 
and all preach the wisdom of patience. But there is a 
melancholy pleasure in showing how much France was 
wronged before the war began, and even in finding an 
excuse for its disasters in the vacillating policy of the 
Emperor. Things too can be said at Paris which could not 
be said at Berlin, and those who wish, without being 
French themselves, to fire a shot in a harmless way at 
Prince Bismarck, can let off the missile of a pamphlet from 
the secure retreat of a Paris bookseller. Among the most 
respectable of these recent pamphleteers is M. Hansen, who 
is a Dane living in France, and who was employed by his 
Government before the French war to press on Prussia, 
with such assistance as the French Government would 
give him, the fulfilment of the article of the Treaty 
of Prague providing for the restitution of a part of 
North Schleswig. ‘That article was entirely due to the 
interference of the Emperor Napoteon. Prince Bismarck 
did not hesitate to say that he only recommended the 
Kixe to accept it in order that there might be no 
further discussion about the treaty. From precisely the 
same motives he conceded the independence of Saxony, 
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which a large party in Prussia was bent on treating like 
Hanover and Hesse. Prussia did not lose much, nor did 
France gain much, by the latter concession. Directly war 
was declared Saxony joined Prussia heartily in the 
struggle; a Saxon corps helped to complete the ruin of 
France at Sedan; and it was a Saxon corps that the 
French found opposed to them when the army of Paris 
made its great sortie under Ducror. The Schleswigers 
and the Danes have not repaid the French by fighting 
against them, and would throughout have been only too 
glad to throw themselves on the protection of France if 
France had beén capable of protecting them. But they 
soon found that, although France could get an article in- 
serted in a treaty for their benefit, she could not get the 
article carried out. The treaty was made with Austria, 
and it was Austria who was entitled to complain of the 
non-performance of the article respecting Schleswig. But 
Austria had not the slightest interest in getting the article 
attended to. She had sent her troops into the Duchies to 
help the Germans, not the Danes; and, having every 
motive to remain at peace with Prussia, she was not 
likely to rush into war for a cause that would have 
set all Germany against her. France, after peace had been 
concluded between Austria and Prussia, demanded, and 
demanded in vain, something much more important than 
a rectification of the Danish frontier. She asked for the 
erection under a German prince of a neutral State 
on the borders of the Rhine, so that territorial contact 
between France and Prussia might be avoided, and thus a 
pledge given by Prussia to keep the peace. Prince 
Bismarck refused, and France had to put up with the re- 
fusal. There was a serious division of opinion in the 
councils of France. M. Drovyy pe Luvys was strongly 
for war, or at least for a military demonstration, which he 
thought would answer all the purposes of war. M. RovHer 
and M. pe La VALLETTE were equally strong for peace, on 
the ground that the French army had not sufficiently re- 
covered from the shock given to it by the Mexican ex- 
pedition. At first the Emprror inclined to the counsels of 
M. Drovurn pe Lauvys, but he ultimately adopted the safer 
or more timid policy, and Prussia was allowed to take 
everything and give nothing. M. Hansen travelled back- 
wards and forwards from Paris or Biarritz to Berlin; but 
he found that his traveling never got him a step 
forwarder. France had been strong enough to get an 
article inserted in a treaty, but was not strong or 
resolute enough to get this article made operative. 


M. Hansex tells his story in a plain, straightforward way, 
without exaggeration or any unnecessary warmth of lan- 
guage. He shows that the Danes had good reason to 
suppose that they would really get back a part of North 
Schleswig ; and they probably would have got it back if 
Prince Bismarck had not seen difficulties in the way of 
restoring it, which he would perhaps have made light of if 
he had found France resolute, but which, when France 
was seen to shrink from war, he discovered to be very 
serious difficulties indeed. The Treaty of Prague provided 
that an undetermined part of Schleswig should be restored 
to Denmark if the inhabitants by a free popular vote testi- 
fied their wish to pass back to the Danish Crown. But 
Prince Bismarck did not then much fancy popular votes. 
He might have created a precedent which in the existing 
state of feeling in Hanover and at Frankfort might have been 
inconvenient. The Germans, too, have a passion for mili- 
tary frontiers, and they could never make up their minds 
how much of Schleswig could be given back without some 
positions being abandoned which it would take them a 
little trouble to recapture. Besides, there is no part of 
Schleswig in which some Germans are not to be found, 
and, as the origin of the Prussian war with Denmark 
had been the allegation on the part of Prussia that 
Germans had been badly treated by the Danish authorities, 
Prince Bismarck, when the fulfilment of the Treaty of 
Prague was pressed on him, answered that he must first 
know what guarantees Denmark proposed to give for the 
sacl treatment of the Germans in the ceded districts. 

mmark refused to give any guarantees, and perhaps it 
was impossible to devise any which would not have given 
Prussia a perpetual right to interfere in the affairs of her 
tiny neighbour. It was better to go without Schleswig 
altogether than to gain a little strip of territory containing 
a population which would have thoeght itself entitled to 
defy, under the protection of Prussia, the Government to 
which it nominally belonged. All these reasons are sufli- 
cient to account for the non-execution of the Treaty of 


Prague, when once it was recognized which 
had insisted on the Schleswig articlg mmeerted was 
not going to insist on this article best le@out. Prince 
Bismarck did undoubtedly enteg engagement 
which he has not fulfilled, and am Schleswig who 
wish to belong to Denmark are btedly kept by 
force under German rule. Both these things are to be 
regretted. It would be much better if statesmen 
would never, even under pressure, enter into engagements 
which they do not fulfil; and it is very unfortunate that 
any portion of a people so brave, pacific, and honourable 
as the Danes should be cut off from the bulk of the nation 
to which they belong. But there is also something else to 
be said as to this article of the Treaty of Prague. It is a 
striking instance of the futility of exacting stipulations on 
behalf of the weak from the strong, unless those who make 
the demand really mean to insist that what they get put 
down on paper shall be carried into effect in real life. 
France only excited the hopes of the Danes without doing 
them any real good. They had to approach Prussia as 
antagonists protected by a Power which did not really dare 
to protect them. Prussia treated them accordingly as un- 
protected antagonists. We have ourselves in old days 
exacted too many of these illusory stipulations not to derive 
profit from studying the lesson of the Treaty of Prague. 


There is no real danger that we shall often err in this way 
for some time to come. Our last experiment in European 
treaty-making was not brilliant enough to encourage us to 
go further in the same track. We not only made an illu- 
sory stipulation as regards Luxemburg, but we immediately 
informed all the world with cynical frankness that we 
knew it to be illusory. Still, although Lord Dersy is not 
likely to make two such treaties in his life, there are never 
wanting friendly advisers who would delight in persuading 
him to make a dozen such treaties every morning before 
breakfast. An English writer has lately written a pam- 
phlet on Prussia in which he shows what he considers to 
be strong reasons for supposing that before long Prussia 
will seize Holland ; and he complicates matters by suggest- 
ing that the Dutch would be perfectly willing to be annexed, 
and that annexation would be greatly to their advantage. 
Against this danger he thinks that England ought to take 
certain precautions. In the first place, she ought to have a 
powerful navy and an efficient army. So far every sensible 
Englishman willbe withhim. Whether Prussia hasone design 
or another, we are all agreed that England should have an 
army that can fight and win, and a navy that can not only 
fight and win, but that can command the seas. . But this is 
only the patriotic garnish round the writer’s dish. If he had 
something definite to propose, it would be scarcely worth 
the while of even the most fussy man to write a pamphlet, 
and the interesting part of such a production is not to be 
found in the author’s general statements about the great- 
ness and duty of England, or even in his telling us all that 
his power of looking through diplomatic millstones enables 
him to reveal. What we like to know is what are the par- 
ticular things he advises us to do. The author of this 
pamphlet has a recommendation to make. This is, that we 
should get the Great Powers to declare Holland as well as 
Belgium a neutral State. Lord Dersy and the Prussian 
Ambassador would be like two augurs if they met to discuss 
another treaty of neutrality. A hearty laugh would be the 
beginning and the end of their diplomatic conference. But 
even if the Foreign Office were not, as it happens, under 
the control of a Minister who has done so much to make 
treaties of neutrality ridiculous, any English statesman 
must have gained enough experience from recent events to 
see that the only help we can give to small nations is to 
fight for them. We must be known to mean business if 
we seek to take a part in affairs, and a treaty of neutrality 
might be reasonably looked on by Europe as a mere device 
for abandoning Holland to its fate under the veil of our 
moral indignation. Let the Treaty of Prague teach us to 
act, and, if we do not mean to act, not to talk big. No 
other nation, except, to a certain degree, France, is inter- 
ested in Holland being declared a neutral State. Why 
should we ask it? In order that we might save ourselves 
from going to war to defend Holland. Prince Bismarck is 
not so silly as to be unable to see through our plans. 
When the time for words was over, he would ask us, as he 
asked France after the Treaty of Prague, what we really 
meant. 
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SHAM LEGISLATION. 


Oo of the jokes of our grandfathers was a form of oath 
which was known as swearing on the horns at 
Highgate. The person who took the oath went through 
the ceremony of solemnly pledging himself not to do cer- 
tain things which were enumerated, but a qualification was 
added which left him free to do just what he pleased. 
Thus, he was bound not to kiss the maid when he 
might kiss the mistress, unless he liked the maid better ; not 
to eat brown bread when he could get white, unless 
it was more to his taste; and so on through a long 
— of renunciations which were immediately can- 
celled by the words which followed. It seems to have 
occurred to some members of the present Government that 
a taste of this simple humour might relieve the dulness of 
legislation as well as some of the responsibilities of legis- 
lators. The Adulteration of Food and Drugs Bill, the 
Merchant Shipping Bill, and the Friendly Societies Bill, 
are three measures quite in the old Highgate style. Under 
the most formidable array of penalties rogues and sharpers 
of various kinds are gravely bound over not to cheat or 
poison confiding customers, not to send crews to the bottom 
of the sea in rotten ships, not to plunder the poor by quack 
assurances ; but in the same breath they are given clearly 
to understand that these prohibitions are to go for nothing 
if they have a fancy the other way. It may be doubted 
whether legislation in this vein is likely to have much 
effect, and it is to be hoped that its hollow character will 
not be overlooked. It may or may not be thought de- 
sirable that the Government should meddle with the 
various matters which it has taken in hand, but, if anything 
is to be done, it ought clearly to be something real. Such 
trifling as we have here more than one example of is con- 
sistent neither with the dignity of Parliament nor with the 
safety of the public. 


We will endeavour briefly to exhibit the delusive 
character of the three measures we have named. The 
Adulteration Bill provides that no person shall knowingly 
mix, colour, stain, or powder any article of food or drug 
with {any ingredient of a nature injurious to health, or 
order any other person to do so, with intent that the same 
shall be sold in that state, nor shall any person knowingly 
sell any such article so mixed under penalties which are 
specified. Another clause prohibits in similar terms the 
sale of articles of food or drugs which the dealer knows are 
“not of the nature, substance, and quality of the article 
“demanded by the purchaser.” All this sounds very 
strict and terrible, but a very small prick is fatal to a 
bladder, and here the prick is inflicted by the word 
“ knowingly.” As the law stands, a manufacturer or shop- 
keeper is supposed to have a competent knowledge of his 
business, and the burden is very properly thrown on him of 
proving his ignorance of the existence of any dishonest or 
deleterious mixture in the goods which he makes or sells. 
It may be expected that, if the amending Bill passes, 
tradesmen will cultivate the security of ignorance rather 
than the perils of knowledge. Again, when we examine 
the exceptions attached to the prohibition against playing 
tricks with the “ nature, substance, or quality” of articles, 
we find that practically ample room is left for adulteration 
of every kind. For instance, “any matter”—surely a 
big word—may be mixed with “any article of food or 
“any drug” for the purpose of “rendering it portable 
“or of preserving it.” That is to say, when you ask 
for sherry, you have no right to complain if you get 
coarse spirits of wine and sulphur. ‘A harmless in- 
“ gredient "—“ harmless” is at least something to be 
thankful for—‘‘ may also be used in order to render an 
“article palatable or to improve its appearance ” ; and here 
we have the widest imaginable field opened up for those 
variations of taste as to which, according to the old saying, 
it . idle to argue. Alum is said to make bread look nice 
and white; chicory, some le declare, imparts a superior 
relish to coffee ; who 
us that mustard is not mustard unless it consists chiefly 
of turmeric and potato flour. As there is scarcely an 
conceivable form of adulteration which might not be justi- 
fied on such pretexts as these, it was hardly necessary 
to open up any further loopholes of escape. Yet we find 
that “the usage of trade” is to be accepted as a suffi- 
cient justification, although this very usage may be just 
what requires to be putdown. Until lately, half milk and 


half water was a well-known usage of trade ; so was calling 


any sort of sour refuse by the name of vinegar; and, in short, 


it is hard to say for what mixtures this excuse might not 
be pleaded. It was contended on behalf of a shopkeeper in 
a recent trial that the trade had a perfect right at its own 
discretion to attach the name of a real article to an arti- 
ficial production, which the public was thereupon bound to 
accept as genuine. Another dangerously comprehensive 
privilege which it is proposed to legalize is the mixing of 
anything with anything on the professed ground that it is 
“unavoidable.” It would obviously be very difficult to 
get at even the most fraudulent dealer in the midst of 
these successive defences. He would at first, of course, 
affect ignorance; if that would not do, he would boldly 
assert that he was doing his customers @ good turn in not 
allowing them to indulge a crude appetite for natural 
products; if that failed, he would fall back upon 
the usage of the trade—that is, the habits of other 
rogues like himself; and, if pressed any farther, he could 
finally take refuge in the plea of “unavoidable.” It is 
not unreasonable to ask why the public should be put to 
the expense of keeping up a staff of Inspectors and 
Analysts if the law is to step in and provide any number of 
excuses for fraud and carelessness. 

In the Merchant Shipping Acts Amendment Bill we have 
another measure of the same fictitious kind. First we have 
the usual string of clauses condemning malpractices, 
threatening penalties, and prescribing methods of judicial 
investigation, as well ag_ a variety of things which ship- 
owners are to do in order that the condition of their 
vessels may be disclosed while they are yet visible above 
water. Nothing can be more finished than these elaborate 
arrangements, and they would also seem to point to a very 
sound conclusion. We are led to suppose that it has been 
determined that, if anything goes wrong with a ship 
owing to its unseaworthy state, the owner is to be called 
to account for it, and punished if he has been reckless or 
negligent. All this is of course just as it should be. The 
reasonable freedom of trade is to be preserved, but the 
shipowner whose conscience is dull is to be made to feel 
that henceforth he will not be allowed to fling away 
the lives of seamen on quite such cheap terms as 
formerly. As we read on, however, we find that this 
pretty Icsson in morality and humanity is to be adminis- 
tered in such a way that those who have seemed to be in 
want of it may, if they like, go on as before without any 
serious inconvenience. It is laid down that every owner 
of a ship is to be held responsible for its unseaworthiness 
in the event of any disaster happening from that cause ; 
but then comes a saving clause putting him up to an easy 
method of escape by pleading that he and his agents were 
ignorant of her unseaworthiness, or that her going to sea 
in an unseaworthy condition was under the circumstances 
“reasonable and unavoidable.” In this instance the 
burden of proving ignorance is thrown on the owner, which 
is so far an improvement on the similar provision of the 
Adulteration Act; but the door is opened very widely in- 
deed for his escape in the pointed suggestion that the 
sending out of the vessel in an unseaworthy state may 
have been reasonable and unavoidable. This proviso is not 
repeated in the clause as to the liability of an owner for 
the death or injury of a seaman, but it must be assumed 
to extend to it from the preceding section. 


We next come to the Friendly Societies Bill, which 
has to deal with a question very similar in principle, though 
not in technical character, to that of the Shipping Bill. 
In fact, it may be said that the object of all three 
measures is really much the same—namely, to protect the 
mp against spurious goods. Friendly Societies with 

Ise tables are as fatal to those who embark in them as 
ships with rotten timbers, and there is an obvious analogy 
between such impostures and the sale of adulterated food. 
In all these cases it has been urged by a certain school of 
economists that Free-trade and unlimited competition 
ought to be allowed to run their course; and there can be 
no doubt that this would at least be a strictly consistent 
and logical policy to adopt. The public would know that 
they had only themselves to look to, and would be accord- 
ingly upon their guard. On the other hand, it is evident 
that the public are more likely to suffer than to gain by an 
interference on the part of the Government which is not 
thorough and efficient; and this is the that may 
be anticipated from the Bills of which we have been 
giving some account. This peril is perhaps even more 
serious in the case of the Friendly Societies than in either 
of the other two cases. At present Friendly Societies are 
allowed to trade upon a Government certificate which, 
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though it is given without reference to their solvency, is 
accepted by ignorant persons as a sort of general assurance 
that a registered Society may be safcly trusted; and as a 
large majority of these Societies are actually insolvent, it 
follows that the Government is practically acting as a con- 
federate ina gigantic system of fraud. It is obvious that 
the Government ought not to give any certificate unless it 
is either a trustworthy guarantee or a distinct warning. 
It is here that Sir 8. Norrucote’s Bill is fatally defective. 
It provides that once at least in every year a registered 
Society shall submit its accounts for audit, either to one of 
the public auditors appointed as afterwards mentioned, or 
to two or more members or other persons appointed as the 
rules of the Society provide ; that is to say, the Society is 
left to take its choice between laying open its accounts to 
certain responsible officers or obtaining a trumped-up 
report on them from any persons whom it may choose to 
employ, without reference to their character or capacity. 
Again, there is to be a quinquennial valuation of the 
assets and liabilities, which may be prepared by a 
valner appointed by the Society (any cobbler would do) 
or by some actuary or public accountant appointed by 
the Registrar. There could hardly be a more striking ex- 
ample of the old Highgate way of doing business. Promise, 
says the Cnancettor of the Excnegver, that in return 
for a certificate you will have an audit and valuation taken 
periodically by impartial and competent persons selected by 
a responsible public officer; only, if you do not happen to 
like this sort of looking into, and prefer a friend of your 
own who will not be too particular, pray do not mind me; 
just arrange things to please yourselves. It may readily 
be conceived which test the managers of an unsound 
Society would be likely to prefer. It is, as Mr. Lows says, 
simply setting the cat to take care of the cream. The 
same fatal defect runs through all three Bills. They profess 
to provide for the suppression of certain evil practices, 
while, in effect, allowing them free license. They are, in 
fact, mere charges of blank-cartridge, intended for display, 
and not for execution. In so far as they have any result 
it must be to encourage recklessness and fraud. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON VATICANISM. 


\ R. GLADSTONE’S answer to the various “ Replies and 
431 Reproofs” addressed to him is at once much longer and less 
diffuse than his former pamphlet. There is no mere rhetoric and 
no superfluous verbiage ; and he grapples in detail with everything 

n urged against him. The 
various critics enumerated in the Appendix amount to twenty-one, 
and of these Dr. Newman—who is treated throughout with dis- 
tinguished courtesy and respect—towers of course oomeeny 
above the rest. Of the remaining replies Archbishop Manning's 
and Bishop Clifford’s seem to be the most important, to which 
may be added some other articles, from the Ultramontane point of 
view, in the Month and the Dublin Review. Dr. Newman's Reply 
and Bishop Clifford’s Mr. Gladstone considers perfectly satisfactory 
as regards their own personal belief, and Dr. Manning’s partially 
so; but he thinks it is not easy to reconcile the Archbishop's con- 
clusions with his principles. He insists, however, that he was never 
concerned to attack individuals or bodies of men personally, but a 
certain “ system political rather than religious, which in Germany 
is well termed Vaticanism.” And he observes, justly enough, that 
to the vast majority of Roman Catholics the Vatican Decrees are, 
and are likely oe to remain, “in their carefully enveloped mean- 
ing’ practically unknown.” Of those English Roman Catholies 
who have spoken, or fitted themselves to speak, on the subject, 
some reject them altogether, some accept them with an 
express reserve against their civil consequences, others sus- 
pend their judgment on various pleas, and “a very large clase, 
as it seems to me, think they receive those Decrees, and do not.” We 
have italicized the last words, of the accuracy of which we cannot 
entertain the slightest doubt. It is sometimes argued by apologists 
of Vaticanism that it is just as unfair to charge infallibilists with 
disloyalty as to charge Lutherans with immorality on the ground 
of their doctrine of justification. e defence is a suicidal one. 
When Lutheranism was a living faith it did produce very much 
the results which Hallam shows to flow naturally from it. The 
reason why it would be very unfair to impute such consequences 
to Lutherans of our own day generally is precisely because they 
have notoriously long since abandoned the peculiar doctrines of 
their founder, or, as Mr. Gladstone says of Vaticanism and the 
Catholic body, “the poison has not actually been taken into the 


em. 

Of Dr. Newman personally Mr. Gladstone speaks, in language of 
more than admiration, as one whose secession was a greater blow 
tothe Church of England than John Wesley's, and whose un- 
exampled destiny it has been at a critical period, first to give to the 
religious thought of his age the most powerful imp it had 
received for a long time, and then to become the involuntary 


cause of disorganizing it in a manner equally remarkable. He 
adds :— 

My duty calls me to deal freely with his Letter to the Duke of Norfolk. 
But in doing so, I can never lose the recollection of the ‘perhaps ill-appre- 
ciated greatness of his early life and works. I do not presume to intrude 
into the sanctuary of his present thoughts ; but, by reason of that life and 
those works, it seems to me that there is something we must look upon with 
an affection, like that of Americans for those Englishmen who lived and 
wrought before the colonization, or the severance, of their country. Nay, it 
may not be presumptuous to say we have a possessory right in the better 
half of him. All he produces is and must be most notable. But has he 
outrun, has he overtaken the greatness of the “ History of the Arians” and 
of the “Parochial Sermons,” those indestructible classics of English 
theology ? 


And he then proceeds thus to sum up the contents of his Letter 
to the Duke of Norfolk :— 


In my reading of his work, we have his authority for the following state- 
ments. That Roman Catholics are bound to be “ as loyal as other subjects 
of the State ;” and that Rome is not to give to the civil power “ trouble or 
alarm” (p. 7). That the assurances given by the Roman Catholie Bishops 
in 1825-6 have not been strictly fulfilled (pp. 12-14). That Roman Catholics 
cannot wonder that statesmen should feel themselves aggrieved (p. 17). 
That Popes are sometimes in the wrong, and sometimes to be resisted, even 
in matters affecting the government and welfare of the Church (pp. 33, 34). 
That the Deposing power is defensible only upon condition of “the common 
consent of peoples” (p. 37). That if England supported Italy against any 
violent attempt to restore the Pope to his throne, Roman Catholics could 
offer no opposition but such as the constitution of the country allows (p. 49). 
That a soldier or sailor emplored in a war which (in his private judgment, 
be it observed) he did not think unjust, ought not to retire from the prose- 
cution of that war on-the command of the Pope (p. 52). That conscienceis 
the aboriginal vicar of Christ (p. 57): ein tiichtiges Wort! and Dr. New- 
man, at an ideal public dinner, will drink to conscience first, and the Pope 
afterwards (p. 66). That one of the great dangers of the Roman Catholic 
Church is to be found im the exaggerated language and proceedings allowed 
among its own members (pp. 4, 80, 94, 125), and that there is much malaria 
in the court of Rome. That a definition by a general Council, which the 
Pope approves, is not absolutely binding thereby, but requires a moral una- 
nimity, and a subsequent reception by the Church (pp. 96-8). That ante- 
cedently to the theological definitions of 1854 and 1870, an opponent might 
have “ fairly said” “it might appear that there were no sufficient historical 
grounds in behalf of either of them” ; and that the confutation of such an 
opponent is now to be sought only in “ the fact of the definition being made” 
(p. 107). I shall indulge in none of the taunts, which Dr. Newman antici- 

ates, on the want of correspondence between him and other Apologists ; and 
shall leave it to theologians to examine the bearing of these admissions on 
the scheme of Vaticanism, and on other parts of his own work. It isenough 
for me to record that, even if they stood alone, they would suffice to justify 
the publication which has given “oceasion” for them; and that on the 
point of Dr. Newman’s practical reservation of his command over his own 
“loyalty and civil duty,” they are entirely satisfactory. 
As a “ psychological study ” the Letter is of the highest interest, 
but the misfortune is that it does not represent the actual teaching 
of the Vatican Council or the received interpretation of it, and it 
is notable that the Papal organ, the Voce della Verita, seriously 
censures parts of it. r will Mr. Gladstone admit that the 
question at issue is one of merely speculative interest, though he 
does not doubt the actual loyalty of his Roman Catholic fellow- 
countrymen. For “an army of teachers the largest and most 
compact in the world is ,ever sedulously at work” to bring these 
theories into practice, and has already within our own day 
materially “ altered the spirit and feeling of the Roman Church at 
large” ; and it must be remembered that, as the nt generation 
$s away in the course of nature, “ Vatieanists will grow up 
and take their places.” Nor is it at all true, as Lord Arundell of 
Wardour mistakenly affirmed, that no Pope has ever invaded the 
province of the civil power for the last two hundred years. Several 
striking instances of the contrary are cited from official acts of the 
present Pontiff only, to which may now be added the Encyclical to 
the German Bishops, the text of which appeared only a few days ago 
in the foreign newspapers, not simply condemning the recent 
Prussian ecclesiastical laws, but abrogating them as null and 
void. And all the explanations of Papal claims offered, 
even by Dr. Newman, are uttered subject to the vital 
condition that “upon orders from Rome they shall be 
qualified or retracted or reversed.” This must especially be 
borne in mind in dealing with the Syllabus, to the contents and 
authority of which Mr. Gladstone first directs attention in answer- 
ing his critics. He is successful in vindicating his previous inter- 
pretation of the articles on most points; not on all. We still 
think, e.g. that Dr. Newman is right in considering the limitation 
to “immigrants” of the article against liberty of Protestant public 
worship as diminishing rather than strengthening its force ; and 
Mr. Gladstone still seems to us to misapprehend the bearings of 
the Tridentine iage law on the Syllabus. But into these 
details we cannot enter here. On the more fundamental question 
of the authority of the Syllabus, we fear he is much more plausible 
than Dr. Newman. Not only do Schulteand Dr. Ward and “the 
Pope himself in his speeches” support it, but Bishop Fessler, on 
whose authority Dr. Newman chietly relied as representing “the 
low or moderate doctrme” on the subjeet, goes no further than 
to say that the ex cathedré and infallible authority of the Syllabus 
is as yet doubtful, while there is no doubt that in the meantime 
“every Roman Catholic is bound to submit to and obey it.” And 
in fact Cardinal Antonelli’s letter sent with it, by order of the 
Pope, to every Bishop in his communion, gives it a very different 
position from that of a mere index to former dogmatie Bulls. 

But if the Syllabus is important, the Vatican Decrees on Papal 
infallibility an we semana have a far higher importance; and 
Mr. Gladstone’s closely reasoned confutation ef Dr. Manning’s argu- 
ment on those points is ag ot the most striking and cogent 
part of his new pamphlet. Archbishop had asserted that 
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Papal infallibility was equally a doctrine of divine faith before 
the Vatican Council, and that consequently its decrees had in no 
way changed the obligations or conditions of civil allegiance. 
These assertions Mr. Gladstone sets himself to disprove, and his 
discussion of them will repay careful examination. We must con- 
tent ourselves here with a brief summary of the historical argu- 
ment; and first as to English Roman Catholics since the Reforma- 
tion. Their first official head was the arch-priest Blackwell, who 
was deposed in 1608 by Paul V. for defending the oath of allegiance, 
which he had condemned by two previous briefs. The oath was 
= many, and = doctors of the Sorbonne against six 
dec it to be la 3 but Urban VIII. and innocent X. con- 
firmed Paul’s condemnation of it, and in 1648 the renunciation of 
the deposing power by the English Catholic divines was condemned 
at Rome as heretical; in 1661 the loyal remonstrance of certain 
Trish Bishops was again condemned by the Propaganda. Never- 
theless, when the Gallican Articles of 1682 “ rejected the sophisti- 
cal distinction of direct and indirect authority,’ Butler says 
that there was hardly a dissentient voice either clerical or lay in 
England, and that this principle “is now [in his own day] 
adopted by the universal Catholic Church.” In 1757 the Irish 
Roman Catholic Committee published a Declaration denying any 
temporal jurisdiction of the Pope, direct or indirect, and the dogma 
of his infallibility although his temporal power is unmistakably 
defined in the Bull Unam Sanctam, as My. Gladstone shows from its 
wording against Dr. Manning’s ingenious special pleading. Thirty 
years later the English Roman Catholics put out a solemn Pro- 
testation, which immediately led to the Relief Act of 1791, 
explicitly repudiating any infallibility in the Pope, and any power 
of the Church which can “directly or indirectly affect or interfere 
with the independence, sovereignty, laws, constitution, or govern- 


. ment of the realm.” This document was signed by all the Vicars 


Apostolic, 241 priests, and by all the clergy and laity in Nngland 
of any note, and was deposited in the British Museum by order 
of the Anglo-Roman body, “as a lasting memorial of their 
political and moral integrity.” What is still more important is 
that the oath founded on this Declaration, and embodying its 
denial of the infallibilist doctrine, which was inserted in the Irish 
Relief Act of 1793, was thus characterized in a Synodical De- 
claration of the Irish Bishops in 1810 :— 

That said Oath, and the promises, declarations, abjurations, and pro- 
testations therein contained are, notoriously, to the Roman Catholic Church 
at large, become a part of the Roman Catholic religion, as taught by us 
the Bishops, and received and maintained by the oman Catholic Churches 
in Ireland; and as such are approved and sanctioned by the other Roman 
Catholic Churches. 

And twelve years later Bishop Baines, then the leading man 
among the English Vicars Apostolic, wrote as follows :— 

Bellarmine, and some other Divines, chiefly Italians, have believed the 
Pope infallible, when proposing ex cathedra an article of faith. But in 
England or Ireland I do not believe that any Catholic maintains the infulli- 
bility of the Pope. 

Mr. Gladstone thus sums up the English and Irish testimony against 
what Archbishop Manning tells us was always a doctrine of 
divine faith before, as well as after, the Council of 1870:— 

We were told in England by the Anglo-Roman Bishops, clergy, 
and laity, that they rejected the tenet of the Pope’s infallibility. 
We were told in Ireland that they rejected the doctrine of the Pope’s 
temporal power, whether direct or indirect, although the Pope had in the 
most solemn and formal manner asserted his possession of it. We were 
also told in Ireland that Papal infallibility was no part of the Roman 
Catholic faith, and never could be made a part of it ; and that the impossi- 
bility of incorporating it in_their religion was notorious to the Roman 
Catholic Church at large, and was become part of their religion, and this 
not only in Ireland, but throughout the world. These are the declarations, 
which reach in effect from 1661 to 1810; and it is in the light of these de- 
clarations that the evidence of Dr. Doyle in 1825, and the declarations of 
the English and Irish prelates of the Papal communion siu2tly afterwaids, 
are to be read. 


And there the matter might well be left, but the author goes on 
to adduce equally incontrovertible evidence from the general his- 
tory of the Church, dwelling especially on the famous decrees of 
the Council of Constance, which “ are in flat and diametrical con- 
tradiction to those of the Vatican,” and on the history of Gallican- 
ism, which we quite agree with Mr. Gladstone in thinking that 
“ Archbishop Manning, as he has been the first, so he will pro- 
bably be the last, person to assert, took its rise in 1682.” But for 
the proof of all this, which however will not be new to our 
readers, we must refer them to the pamphiet itself. 

Dr. Manning does not seem indeed to be happy in his historical 
authorities, ‘which may perhaps be explained by his theory that an 
appeal to history is heresy and treason. He had attempted to 
establish the universal and absolute authority of the Pope by a 
Canon of a Roman Synod of 863, which, he says, was recognized in 
the Eighth General Council in 869. It appears however, on 
examination, that the Canon of the Eighth (cumenical Council 
makes no reference whatever to the Roman Synod of 863, and 
has no bearing on the Papal power generally, but only on the 

ticular controversy of the day with Photius and his adherents. 
© cna the Archbishop appeals to the famous Bull of 
Innocent , Novit, which he professes to quote in full in 
order to show that no direct temporal. power is claimed 
for the Popes; but his copyist has somehow omitted 
the most essential clause of the document, which distinctly 
asserts the right and duty of using force. ‘The same principle is 
asserted in an article of the Syllabus, on which the Jesuit commen- 
tator Schrader pertinently observes, “ Not souls alone are subject 


to the authority of the Church”; and it may be further illustrated 
from the significant change made in the sixteenth century (accord- 
ing to Bellarmine, by Divine inspiration) in the collect for the feast 
of St. Peter's Chair, when the word “ anime” was struck out to 
indicate that the Pope has power from God to hind bodies as well 
as souls, The deposing power was formerly indeed disclaimed by 
the Roman Catholics of England, though the Pope had claimed it 
ex cathedrd, and when he bade them rise against their Sovereign, 
they disobeyed him ; but have they any right todo so now? Dr. 
Newman and Bishop Clifford will only maintain that power 
on conditions which strictly limit it and make it dependent on 
international sanctions; but the Popes themselves acknowledge ne 
such conditions. Wecannot follow Mr. Gladstone at length through 
his disquisition on the deposing and temporal power, but he has 
certainly made good his contention that, in the matter of obedience 
as well as faith, the position of all who accept the Vatican Decrees 
is materially altered, and that the claims of the Pope are such 
as to place civil allegiance at his mercy. If no great practical 
difference is as yet apparent, that is simply because those claims 
are discreetly kept in the background, or are not consistently acknow- 
ledged. Of the religious value of the new infallibility, Mr. Gladstone 
observes with much force that it is virtually explo led by the in- 
terpretations of its ablest apologists. An intallible + uthority, to be 
worth anything for human guidance, should at least speak in no 
ambiguous terms; we should be able to discern ciearly the fact 
and the nature of its utterances. But, if we may trust Dr. New- 
man, that is just what individuals cannot do. “Decrees ew 
cathedré are infallible, but determinations what decrees are ex 
cathedré are fallible” and often wrong; and we can only ascertain 
through an unlimited “ course of years” and by the precarious aid 
of “the Schola Theologorum,” when we are on the firm rock of in- 
fallibility and when on the shifting quicksands of merely human 
persuasion. Dr. Newman thinks that infallible decisions of the Holy 
See are very rare; his language suggests doubts whether more than 
one has ever been pronounced. Dr. Ward maintains that the 
present Pope alone has enunciated whole volumes of infallible 
wisdom, and Dr. Ward, we must add, is much more likely on 
Papal principles to be right. Who shall decide between them ? 

Mr. Gladstone concludes with an eloquent appeal to the English 
Roman Catholic body, such as it stood before i870 in its general 
theory, and such as le himself remembers it in its actual life half 
acentury ago. It is hard, he adds, to recognize the traditions of 
such a hody in the character and actions of modern Ultramontan- 
ism. Aud his regret at the great and growing change is not 
quickened by any motive of religious hostility, but the reverse. It 
was, indeed, evident from the first that the inspiring motive of his 
pamphlet was rather religious than political. He believes Chris- 
tianity to be of vital moment to mankind, and the Christian Church 
“by far the greatest institution that the world has ever seen.” 
But it is a suicidal defence of the Christian dispensation to divorce 
truth from ireedom :— 


When the Christian scheme first went forth, with all its authority, to 
regenerate the world, it did not discourage, but invited, the free action of 
the human reason and the individual conscience, while it supplied these 
agents from within with the rules and motives of a humble, which was also 
a noble, self-restraint. The propagation cf the Gospel was committed to an 
organized society ; but in the constitution of that seciety, as we learn alike 
from Scripture and from histor, the rights of all its orders were well dis- 
tributed and guaranteed. Of these early provisions for a balance of Church- 
power, and for securing the laity against sacerdotal dominaiion, the rigid 
conservatism of the Eastern Church presents us, even down to the present 
day, with an authentic and living record. But in the Churches subject to 
the Pope, clerical power, and every doctrine and usage favourable to clerical 
power, have been developed, and developed, and developed, while all that 
nurtured freedom, and all that guaranteed it, have been harassed and de- 
nouneed, cabined and confined, attenuated and starved, with fits and starts 
of intermitted success and failure, but with a progress on the whole. as 
decisively onward toward its aim as that which some enthusiasts think 
they see in the natural movement of humanity at large. At last came the 
crowning stroke of 1870, the legal extinction of Right, and the enthrone- 
ment of Will in its place, throughout the Churches of one-half of Christen- 
aom. While freedom end its guarantees are thus attacked on one side, a 
multitude of busy but undisciplined and incoherent assailants, on the other, 
are making war, some upon Revelation, some upon degma, some upon 
Theisin itself. Far be it trom me to question the integrity of either party. 
But as freedom can never be effectually established by the adversaries of 
that Gospel which has first made it a reality for all orders and degrees of 
men, so the Gospel never can be effectually ‘defended by a policy which 
declines to acknowledge the high place assigned to Liberty in the counsels 
of Providence, and which, upon the pretext of the abuse that like every 
other good she sutiers, expels her trom its system. 


SIR CHARLES LYELL. 


ss igne death of Sir Charles Lyell ends a stage in the history of 
geology in England. Hewasthe last of the veterangeologists the 
labours of whose lives kept England famous in spite of the dearth 
of eminent successors in the younger generation, and one cannot 
but feel that his departure severs the tie that connected us with 
the infancy of geology. These men found geology uncertain as to 
the nature and scope of its investigations, feeble and hesitating in 
‘ asserting its claims to attention, wild in its notions of the actual 
‘ phenomena of the earth’s crust, and still wilder in its notions of 
_ their possible causes, and submitting to be dictated to as to both 
| by the narrow theological views of the time. They have left it 
| one of the soberest and least flighty of the many branches of 
natural science, taking its rank unquestioned among those which 
it is important for all to study; and though it never has lost, and 
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probably never will lose, the charm which is given to it by the 
vastness of the scale upon which the operations of which it speaks 
have been carried on, and the dim mystery of the countless ages 
through which we have to look back in reading its records, 
yet such is the mass of facts it has accumulated as com- 
pared with the amount of theory that can possibly be framed 
upon them, that it is rapidly getting to be —— as 
consisting mainly of observations of minute details, to be enjoyed 
only specialists, and at which a theologian would as little think 
of cavilling as he would think of cavilling at the daily meteorolo- 
gical observations at Greenwich. The jealousy with which its pro- 
gress was watched has become a thing of the past, save so far as its 
teachings bear upon the controversy on evolution ; and aclergyman 
who should treat his congregation to the invectives once so common 
against those who would weaken the authority of Scripture by 
throwing doubt on the literal descriptiveness of the Mosaic account 
of the Creation would trouble the minds of none but his ecclesias- 
tical superiors. Of all the men who have aided in effecting 
this revolution, by far the highest place must be assigned to Sir 
Charles Lyell. We would not for a moment di the labours 
of such men as Murchison, Phillips, and Sedgwick ; but all these, 
though vying with him perhaps in their actual knowledge of the 
~— and the -:xtent and value of their original researches, stand 
far below him in that grasp of it asa whole, and that power of 
generalization by which he made his knowledge fruitful. Under 
his hands the science took shape, its phenomena were shown to be 
parts of a consistent whole, and the vast accumulations of facts 
which threatened to encumber rather than to aid those who sought 
to reach from facts to causes, fell intotheir proper places, and ceased to 
be subjects of special explanations, because they needed none. He 
found the subject a heap of building-stone ; he left it a building ; 
and such was his freedom from bias and his capacity for weighing 
evidence, that the results of his labours are in but little danger of 
being superseded. Every day we learn something new which bears 
upon his conclusions, and they must necessarily be greatly modified 
by advancing knowledge ; but, so far as its main features are con- 
cerned, his system is too firmly based upon sound reasoning and 
trustworthy observation to be shaken. 

The tendency of Sir Charles Lyell’s work was strikingly consonant 
with the genius of the age in which he lived. Marvellously as our 
— with the facts of science has advanced, still increase 
of knowledge has been less characteristic of the age than unitica- 
tion of knowledge. Instead of enlarging our domain, we have 
brought its scattered provinces under a single rule. Classes of 
phenomena previously held to be unconnected with each other, 
and studied separately, have been shown to result from the action 
of common causes, and to obey the same fundamental laws. 
In physics, in physiology, in language, and in history this 
— has been going on; and what Grove and Joule 

ve done for physics by the discovery of the correlation of 
forces, what Darwin and Spencer are doing for physiology by the 
theory of evolution, what Max Miiller and the German philo- 
logists are doing for language, that Lyell did for geology. It is 
true that in his case the unification was not so striking as it some- 
times has been. It was not in geology as it was in celestial 
mechanics, where it was reserved for one man to bring into sim- 
plicity and harmony all the maze of motions by discovering at 
one stroke both the secret of the mechanism and its laws. The 
forces that shaped the crust of the earth have stamped on it 
resemblances to the etfects of the actions which on a small scale are 
continually going on around us, far too indelible for any one to 
mistake them ; and hence from the first moment that men’s minds 
ceased to be satisfied by the theory of an arbitrary and causeless 
creation of the earth's crust in the state in which it now is, it 
was admitted that, either wholly or ss the present surface of 
our earth owed its structure to the shaping influences of heat, 
water, and wind. But to render these capable of accounting for 
geological changes, it was thought necessary to assume that in past 
ages they were in immeasurably intenser activity than at the 
present time ; and it is not hard to see that, with this hypothesis, 
and the assumption at will that any or all of such agencies were in 
operation in a suitable manner, it would not be difficult to explain 
any phenomenon whatever. Some would even go so far as to 
asgume that a whole valley could be hollowed out at one sweep b: 
a wave ; and not content even with this liberty, they did not hesi- 
tate to get themselves out of any position of special difficulty by 
the hypothesis of a temporary suspension or reversion of the laws 
of nature. To a scientitic mind such a pretended explanation is 
no solution of the difficulty, yet for a time this was all that 
geology had to offer, and with it geologists had to content them- 
selves as best they could. If any school repudiated so chaotic an 
hypothesis, it was only to take up some small portion of it, and 
resolutely to shut its eyes to whatever truth the remainder might 
contain, secure from refutation through the impossibility of test- 
ing the truth of a theory upon a subject where no two people 
agreed as to what was possible and what was impossible. 

It was in the reaction from this state of things, when, sick at 
heart of the endless and fruitless controversies which arose from 
the neglect of the maxim that one should not attempt to explain 
phenomena till one knows what it is that has to be explained, 
geologists to confine themselves strictly to observation and 
to eschew theorizing, that “Lyell commenced his work. He 


geological phenomena, then there could be no solution of the 
problem; it was necessarily indeterminate. Nor would such 


a solution have been worthy of the name. Such forces obey 
known laws, and otherwise than aceording to these laws they 
cannot operate, nor can their intensity be ditierent from that whic 
those laws prescribe. The right method then must be to observe 
their action as we see it around us, and gleaning their laws from 
this, to examine what change, either in mode or intensity of action, 
must be assumed if we would make them account for the pheno- 
mena of the past. Considered merely as leading to the sensible 
practice of studying closely the agents themselves before proceed- 

to use them to explain phenomena, this would have been 
a healthy reaction; but it proved to be much more when Lyell felt 
himself justified in coming to the conclusion that these arbitrary 
hypotheses as to the increased intensity of terrestrial forces in 
geologic ages were wholly unnecessary, and that it sutticed 
to suppose that the present forces had been in continuous 
action through very long periods of time. In fact, the 
mystery was entirely of our own creation. We had set to work 
to discover agencies that would in a short space of time produce 
effects which in reality were nothing but the accumulated effects 
of the long-continued action of forces of the most familiar type. 
If this idea were the true one, it is obvious that the problem 
of geology was vastly simpler than had been — ; and, 
what would be of far more importance, there would be a possi- 
bility of substituting certain knowledge for what must otherwise 
have always remained conjecture. Up to that time people had 
been in the position of a jury trying to decide as to the doers of a 
deed in a land where the Arabian Nights was a veracious history, 
or esteemed such; but this would restore them to the wonk-a-day 
world, with its definite sequences of cause and effect. But how 
much time would the theory require us to grant it for the forma- 
tion of the earth’s crust ? On the lowest computation the length 
of time was so prodigious that it seemed fabulous, and the theory 
endured great opposition upon this ground, till it began to strike 

ple that they had not the slightest reason for think- 
ing that the earth had not existed a hundred times as long 
as Sir C. Lyell would represent. Thenceforward the theo 
prospered, and though many excellent geologists, like Sir Roderic 
Murchison, held that Sir C. Lyell underrated the violence of 
the igneous forces at work in very early geological periods, 
yet this did not affect its ultimate reception. e catastro- 
phic hypothesis had received its death-blow, and though it 
might subsequently be found necessary to admit the possibility 
of very violent disturbances at certain epochs of the world’s his- 
tory, yet it became clear that these must no longer be considered to 
have been such as would be utterly without parallel in more recent 
times, as had been previously supposed. And the beneficial etfect 
of the change upon geological theories cannot be overrated. The 
world of past ages was no longer a mysterious land where anything 
might be possible; its constitution and phenomena were those of 
our own world, with definite and ascertainable modifications 
during various periods due to ascertainable causes. No arbitrary 
hypothesis could any longer be allowed to account for these modi- 
fications ; if we could not explain them by the action of known 
natural laws, then we must wait patiently till we succeeded in 
so doing, and in the meanwhile the problem must remain con- 
fessedly unsolved. Geology was, in fact, made scientific in the 
proper signification of the term. And all this was cheapiy 
purchased at the price of having to reconcile the mind to the idea 
of the earth having existed in the past during almost countless 
ages. This would offer to us no difliculty were it not that we 
are, as Sir Charles Lyell himself said in his Address to the British 
Association in 1864, so accustomed to regard as important small 
periods of time in our strict chronology of current or recent 
events. We are like the poor man who has become rich, whose 
small donations show how “ hard it is to get the chill of poverty 
out of his bones.” 

Thus we see Sir Charles Lyell driving away from the domain of 
geologic science the fetich of discontinuity and catastrophic 
change, and representing the whole as the product of one con- 
tinuous process of gradual change. It is in geology as in physics 
—the world of -to-day is the effect of the world of yesterday, and 
the cause of the world of to-morrow. Still in the geologic story 
one continually occurring instance of change remained which 
Lyell’s theory tailed to account for. The record of the rocks spoke 
to no fact more clearly than that of the constant appearance of 
new species of plants and animals and the disappearance of old 
species. For the latter fact no strange or novel theory was needed ; 
but it was different with the former. No known existing 
phenomenon offered a parallel to it; but one theory pro- 
fessed to explain it, and this one Sir Charles Lyell found 
himself compelled to reject, though not till after it had been 
most carefully examined by him, as is shown by his excellent 
résumé of it, and of the arguments for and against it. This was 
to be expected, for the now universally rejected Lamarckian theory, 
with its remarkable half-truths, could not satisfy so clear-sighted 
and exacting a critic. Thus, up to the ninth edition of his 
Principles of Geology, stood his theory of the formation of the earth’s 
surface and of the plants and avimals upon it—through countless 
ages a continuous development of the surface, together with a 
gradual extinction of the older species of plants and animals and the 
appearance of new species, created under unknown circumstances, 
to take their places, but always resembling more or less closely 
some of the animals or plants of the period in which they ap- 

; the simpler organisms first appearing at an earlier time 
than the more complex ones, and man appearing last of all. But 
in the long interval that elapsed between the publication of the 
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ninth and tenth editions of the Principles of Geology, Darwin's 
Origin of Species was published. Just as Lyell had aecounted for 
the present condition of the earth’s crust by means of a process 
of gradual development, so Mr. Darwin proposed to account for 
the whole of the present animal and vegetable kingdom. His 
theory would require that life should have existed upon the 
earth for countless past ages, and that each new species should 
more or less closely resemble some that existed at the time 
at which it appeared, and that the simpler animals and plants 
should first appear at an earlier epoch than those that were more 
complex. It was not to be wondered at that Sir C. Lyell should 
undertake a thorough investigation of a theory that sujted his 
uirements so admirably, independently of his friendship for the 
author; and we shall not be far wrong in believing that at the 
hands of none did it undergo a more severe and searching trial 
before it was finally accepted, unless perhaps at the hands of its 
author himself. Be that as it may, Sir C. Lyell, though then up- 
wards of sixty years of age, an age at which men are usually loth 
to change the opinions of a lifetime, gave his full adhesion to the 
new doctrine; and, first in the work on the Antiquity of Man, 
which appeared in 1863, and eubsequently in the tenth edition of 
his Prinet; of G , he incorporated it with his system, 
elaborated, and defended it. To few of its defenders 
does it owe so much as to him; for, just as it is 
only upon the hypothesis of vast logic ages that it is 
tenable, so it is from the facts of een that it gets its chief 
support, and it is there too that it meets with its most formidable 
ifficulties. The uncaused appearance of new species, and the 
general p’ ion of type which is observable throughout the series 
of fossil and existing organisms, and the certainty that great modi- 
fications must have taken place in species enduring through 
the vast spaces of time represented by geological periods under 
the ever-varying influences to which they would be exposed, 
go far to justify the theory that species do owe their 
origin to gradual development; while, on the other hand, the 
absence of many of the most important intermediate form 
constitutes the most formidable argument against it. Sir Charles 
Lyell most skilfully met this last and most dangerous objection by 
his admirable teaching respecting the imperfection of the geologic 
record; and he no less skilfully used his vast acquaintance with 
the science to bring out in their full force the arguments which 
geology supplies in its favour, and to solve by means of it the many 
ifficulties resents. Some of his old com- 
panions in declined to follow him in the step he took, and 
remained to the end of their days firm opponents of the Darwinian 
theory; but Sir Charles Lyell so completely adopted it and made 
it his own, that it is hard for one who reads the later editions of his 
works to to himself how the hypothesis of special creations 
could ever have formed part of them. Thus his system represents 
the world past and present as the result of a continuous process ex~ 
actly similar to what isgoingon now. And whatever ape thought 
of the conclusionsof the arguments by which hesupports some partsof 
his theories, his works must ever remain a monument of his genius 
and one of the most valuable productions of our The gift he 
gave to the world was not one of those lucky discoveries to ghe for- 
tunate makers of which the world in its gratitude awards fame com- 
mensurate to the striking nature of the discovery rather than to 
the merit of the discoverer, and where the value of the reward bears 
an proportion to the deserts of the discoverer about as much 
as the value of the diamond does to those of the fortunate man 
who finds it. With painstaking labour he mastered the results of the 
investigations of om, and added largely to them from his own, 
and by steady and continuous thought he elaborated his system. 
There was nothing of the happy guess about it, as there seldom is 
about great discoveries. He patiently worked it out, and, like the 
rocks which he loved so well, its permanence will be the fitting 
reward of its slow growth. 


EGOTISM. 


I ig is generally allowed that one of the greatest blessings in life 
is the possession of a good serviceable hobby. If we proceed 
to inquire what is the best of all possible hobbies, the answer 
would apparently be, that which is closest to us on all occasions, 
which gives the — opportunity for the use of all our facul- 
ties, and in which we have the most exclusive possession. Nothing, 
therefore, can be a more serviceable hobby to a man than himself. 
The man, that is, who takes a lively interest in observing his own 
character, development, and history, has always at hand an inex- 
haustible source of interesting remark. Some people can amuse 
themselves with art, or natural history, or antiquarianism; but 
the study of their own psychological peculiarities suggests more 
subjects for speculation, and requires less elaborate apparatus, than 
any of these. Moralists, it is true, are in the habit of denouncing 
the practice when it is called by the ugly name of morbid intro- 
spection; as they arealso in the habit of praising it when it is 
prescribed in the phi osophical formula “ Know thyself.” There 
is a good and a name for most qualities, and b Lagan ay 
ringing the changes upon them we can succeed in making our ad- 
vice as imposing as we please, and Pa bending it into ——— 
with our accidental prejudices. The number of fallacies whi 
surround the whole question as to our proper attitude of mind in 
regard to ourselves is indeed more than usually great. There is a 


hopeless confusion, for example, as to the right meaning of such 


words as vanity, pride, and conceit. Sometimes pride is repre- 
sented as — with vanity, and sometimes as shading into 
it by imperceptible degrees, The main source of such ambiguities 
seems to be a confusion which has obscured many subjects—the 
confusion, that is, between the intellectual and the emotional 
point of view. Two men may in holding a very high opinion 
of their own merits. Each of them may think in all sincerity that 
he is a great genius. But one of them may have a very 
sympathetic character, and consequently take great pleasure in 
hearing his praises repeated by others. The other may be 
reserved and self-contained, therefore indifferent to the 
opinions formed about him by his neighbours. Or again, one 
> te person may for various reasons have come to the con- 
clusion that he is a fool, and another of similar character that he 
isa genius. The man who thinks highly of himself is called vain, 
and when it appears that his more modest neighbour is equally 
anxious for external sympathy, though less confident that it will 
be favourable to him, he is said to show vanity in a distorted shape. 
An excessive diffidence is frequently attacked upon this ground, and 
is supposed to prove vanity coupled with insincerity. The judgment 
is very harsh, and generally quite unfounded. A man may surely 
be quite sincere in taking a low opinion of his own powers, and 
yet be very anxious for praise. The truth is that the ro 
classitication of character implied in our a. language is totally 
inadequate, and that we constantly stretch such words as “ proud ” 
and “yain” to indicate half-a-dozen radically different forms 
of character. It is very unfair, though natural enough, to argue 
from a man’s sentiment about himself that he holds that opinion 
as to his character which the sentiment seems to us to imply ; 
for, in fact, the opinion may be due to a hundred different causes, 
to which the man’s disposition contributes only a single element. 
Thus egotism, though it is an ugly word, is applied to a great 
many varieties of character,some of which, so far from being 
offensive, are amusing, and, it may be, amiable. The brutal 
egotist is the man who thinks it better that his neighbour should 
starve than that he should have a glass of wine the less for his 
dinner. We cannot deny that this is an immoral doctrine, and 
one which can scarcely be held by a lover of his species. But it 
is a familiar fact that a man may hold opinions which should 
logically lead to this conclusion, and yet be a thoroughly good- 
natured person. We may take, for example, the typical case of 
Goldsmith. We. assume the truth of the stories which well- 
meaning biographers have endeavoured to disprove ; being willing, 
as it seems, to save their hero from the imputation of harmless 
foibles at the expense of making him commonplace. The ideal 
Goldsmith, at any rate, was the man who was jealous becausea pretty 
girl received more attention than himself, or because people stared 
at a puppetshow when he was passing; and who expected people 
to e his immortal bloom-coloured coat, instead of listening to 
Johnson’s best conversation. Goldsmith, if such stories are to be 
taken literally, must have had a ludicrous notion of his own impor- 
tance; and, if men’s conduct were regulated by syllogisms, he must 
have thought his own reputation the most valuable thing in the 
world. Unluckily for us, few persons were more careless of their 
glory; and there is evidently no real paradox if we admit that 
what was called his vanity merely meant his constant craving for 
sympathy. He was always to “get in and shine,” not 
because he thought seriously that he was a first-rate talker, but 
because the applause of his fellow-creatures was infinitely refresh- 
ing to his sympathetic nature. There are;innumerable other 
varieties of egotism which may vary from the most delightful to 
the most hateful quality. Sometimes we abuse a man as egotistical 
simply because he is incapable of concealing what others are wise 
enough to hide ; or because he is so amiable that he is glad of any- 
dody’s ~ opinion. Itis always ditlicult to pardon any one w 
asks us, however unconsciously, for the alms of a compliment. Few 
people are capable of praising a man to his face with any degree of 
cefulness, and they revenge themselves upon the person who 
for it. Humility of this kind is perhaps even more offensive 
than vanity. When a man is obviously on good terms with himself, 
we rather like him for not wanting our praises and allowing us to 
think badly of him. But, however genuine his desire for our good- 
will, we can hardly forgive him for allowing his wishes to appear 
too plainly. He is an awkward companion, and the spice of ill- 
nature in our re, e~ prompts us to give him a stone when he 
seeks for bread. The egotism which finds mercy with rougher 
companions is that which is obviously self-sufficing. That which 
is popular with the more discriminating is the egotism which con- 
ceals itself under a mask of humour. If aman delights in dis- 
playing his idiosyncrasies, and yet ostensibly laughs at them, we 
may be flattered by being taken into his confidence. We are amused 
by the charming egotism of Montaigne, because he’ a to 
anticipate our amusement. A judicious tone of seal is 
to propitiate the conceit of our neighbours, and, having 
made that concession, we may talk about ourselves as much as we 
please. Goldsmith was just a little too simple. If he had laughed 
at his own absurdities they would have turned into witticisms. 
The difference between a blunder and a smart saying very often 
consists simply in the fact that the blunderer is conscious in one 
case and not in the other. It requires indeed some good taste to 
guard against slipping into buffoonery, and.any attempt at humour 
resue ‘@ certain amount of intelligence in the audience. 
ough few qualities are more praised than a sense of humour, or 
more often claimed, there are few which are in reality rarer. 


The lady who was seriously shocked by Sydney Smith's proposal 
about the 


to take off his flesh and sit in his bones 
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intelligence in such matters. Till a man has established a repu- 
tation for humour he should be careful to give plain notice of his 
jokes; as, when he has once established the reputation, he will 
probably find that his simplest remarks are supposed to carry some 
profound meaning. 
However difficult it may be to make other people accept our 
tism in society, there can be no doubt that it is a quality ad- 
mirably calculated to secure our own happiness. Moralistshavesome- 
times ss tempted to admit that a thorough uncompromising 
selfishness is the quality which, after all, produces the greatest 
net result of enjoyment. A man who resolutely disregards every- 
thing except his own happiness, who regulates his hours so as to 
live as long and healthily as possible, avoids all over-excitement, 
and therefore keeps his heart cold and his digestion good, never 
joins in a new movement for fear of compromising himself, never 
gives away a hal{-crown till he is sure that he cannot get more 
pleasure out of it by spending it on himself, never loses a good 
thing for want of asking, or refuses it when it comes out of 
diffidence, makes it a matter of principle to drop ail friends in 
distress, and keeps closely to those who can make it worth his 
while, has undoubtedly a good deal to say for himself in this 
world. But this is hardly the happiest kind of egotism, because 
it implies a coldness of temper which is scarcely compatible 
with great powers of enjoyment. The happy egotist is the 
man whose geese are all swans; who is profoundly convinced 
that his own house is the best situated, his own clothes the best 
made, and his own verses the best written of any in the country. 
He need not be in the least degree selfish. His conscience will 
barge him more loudly than other people’s, but it need not ap- 
plaud him in the wrong places. It will convince him, if he is a 
clergyman, that nobody can preach such good sermons or attend 
so warmly to the welfare of his parishioners; but that conviction 
may make him all the more eloquent and self-sacrificing. And 
even if he does not entertain that consoling conviction, it is still 
something for a man to be profoundly interested in his own affairs 
merely on the ground that they are his own. The difference be- 
tween people in this respect is ter than we sometimes imagine. 
Some people are moved to tears by the sight of the house where 
they were born or the school where they were bred, not because 
they expect that a tablet will be placed on their dwelling-place to 
enlighten future generations, or that the school will found a 
scholarship in their honour, nor yet because they have stronger 
affections for their relations or their schoolfellows than others. 
It is merely that the instinct of property is more strongly developed 
in them, and that any object which has been in contact with them 
somehow arrays itself in a kind of imaginative halo. Such people 
keep old letters which cooler persons would burn, but which are 
sacred in theireyes, simply because addressed tothemselves. Atevery 
step they find some special interest. Old drawers full of rubbish 
are romantic in their eyes. The most trivial mention of them- 
selves in a newspaper is full of interest. They investigate problems 
as to the origin of their tastes or habits with never-failing zest. They 
may be as free as others from that perverse habit of introspection 
which is so often denounced, not because they do not care about 
themselves, but because their minds are too happily constituted to 
make such self-examination provocative of remorse. They look 
into their own spiritual and intellectual machinery, but from a 
scientific curiosity rather than a conscientious interest. They do 
not fask whether they are good or bad, but are simply occupied 
with a most interesting puzzle. In their old age such people 
write autobiographies, and autobiographies ave the most charming 
of ail books. If everybody were egotistical enough to compose 
such a work before he died, and if—which is indeed a necessary 
condition—there was some board of independent critics to destroy 
the failures, we should have a body of literature more interesting 
than any history or fiction now composed. 


DOING UP ONE’S HOUSE. 


HE mere sight of the words “Builder and Decorator” is 
sometimes enough to arouse in a person of really sweet 
temper those angry passions which Dr. Watts only permits to 
bears and lions. ‘They seem at first sight harmless words, 
but the experienced householder knows their full import. He 
knows that under them lurks the terrible phalanx of plumbers, 
slaters, gasfitters, bellhangers, blacksmiths, paper-hangers, white- 
washers, and plasterers, at whose approach we all fly, and at 
whose bills many of us quake. The overhoused young doctor 
who has a strict painting clause in his lease and yet can see 
a paint-brush without a shudder must be the most insensible 
of men. He must be without recollection of the things which 
he has suffered ; without the dread of the future which his past 
experiences ought to supply. Many a lady of refined taste but 
scanty means sits day after day in a room where the pattern 
of the paper offends her eye, and the shabbiness of the wood- 
work is a constant source of annoyance to her. Five shilli 
would buy all the paint needed to freshen up the doors and 
shutters ; five times tive shillings would not pay a London work- 
man for putting it on. Pretty wall papers can certainly be 
bought for fabulously small sums, but the expense ‘of having 
them hung more than doubles their cost. is is much to 
be regretted, and there seems at present no way out of the 
ifficulty, unless Mrs. Crawshay would organize a band of lady 
painters. Miss Faithfull might also persuade some of the women 


who earn two shillings a day by laboriously working a sewing- 
machine for ten tale the not occu- 
pation of common house-painting. It is surprising that some 
enterprising emigration agent has not brought over a band 
of Chinese coolies, or persuaded a few Japanese designers 
to brighten our walls with their gay chrysanthemums and graceful 
storks. In Japan the paint-pot seems as constantly in use as the 
scrubbing-brush is in Holland, and quite as necessary to the comfort 
of the inhabitants as soap and water is tu us. Besides the expense of 
painting and papering there is the trouble of it. It is most diffi- 
cult, either in town or country, to get a small job executed in a 
reasonable time. Perhaps three days would be quite sufficient to 
give for the work to be done, say the papering of aroom. Messrs. 
Copal and Oak promise to send their men early on Monday morn- 
ing. Everything is cleared out on the previous Saturday. Themen 
do not appear till Friday. They spend the day in making a mess and 
whistling. At twelve o'clock on Saturday they disappear, to be seen 
no more until the following Wednesday at noon. Meantime the 
stair carpets must remain up, and a board be left along the hall, over 
which our friends and our servants have the privilege of tumbling 
as many times a day as they think expedient. We are not 
of course now speaking of the rich people who can at any 
time leave their houses, and can afford to put them into the 
hands of an experienced and well-known firm; who can give 
carte blanche with regard to the spending of money, and do 
not interfere with such details as carpets, curtains, or furni- 
ture. They, too, have their troubles into which we need not. 
here enter. They are not the troubles connected with care- 
less workmen who scamp their work. The foreman in such 
establishments is the sufferer and the person held responsible. 
Unhappily there are people in the world who like to have their 
houses nice, yet who cannot afford to spend much money upon 
them. When making additions or alterations they are therefore 
obliged to endure the smell of paint, and must remain at home to 
superintend second-rate workmen and see their fancies carried out. 
But the principal reason why so many people dread having their 
houses done up is that the object of each tradesman employed seems: 
to be to make work for some other tradesman. The whitewasher 
forgets to cover up the steelgrate in the drawing-room when he 
is doing the ceiling. The housemaid is so busy flirting with him 
and listening to the words of the last comic song which he is- 
trying to teach her that she neglects to remove the fender and fire- 
irons. Grate, fender, and fire-irons are completely spoilt, and have 
to be sent away and repolished at considerable expense. The 
whitewasher also manages to clog the bellwires so that the bells 
will not ring. ‘he bellhanger must therefore be sent for. He 
leaves dirty tinger-marks upon the cornice where he has loosened 
the cranks, and round the china-handles where he tries the bells. 
Perhaps he breaks one of the handles. It cannot be matched, so two- 
new ones must be bought, and another tradesman brought in 
to put them on. The paperhanger possibly uses bad size on the- 
wail, and makes his paste of damaged flour; consequently, when 
the room is again inhabited it has a mysterious but most offensive: 
smell. Perhaps he does not take the trouble to remove the old 
paper before putting on the new one, in which case pastiles may be 
burnt and windows opened, but all iu vain—the smell will remain. 
The painter does not sufficiently rub down or burn off the old 
paint before he puts on the new. He sometimes even covers the 
old doors with size to save himself trouble and make a surface. 
He is almost always careless with his first coat—a carelessness he- 
cannot afterwards repair. It is not uncommon, as soon as the new 
paint is quite dry, and has been under the influence of either 
sunshine or a hot tire, to see it starting off in pieces at the slightest. 
touch, and leaving the light under-colour visible. If not carefully 
watched, the painter will put his pots on one of our best tables, 
making on it a fine confused pattern of circles, great and small. 
In consequence of his carelessness the French-polisher has to be- 
called in. The painter is quite satisfied, having done his part 
towards the encouragement of trade. In giving the hall-doora fresh 
coat he lets drops fall on the step which no French-polisher or 
English housemaid could, with any quantity of fuller’s-earth, 
whiten or remove. He walks up and down the oilcloth in the hall 
with nailed boots, and gives it the appearance of having recently 
recovered from a severe attack of smallpox. His sympathies are- 
with the makers of oilcloth, not the buyers thereof, so he is rather 
pleased. It is not uncommon for a bill to be sent in charging for 
tour coats of paint when only two have been put on; perhaps in. 
some cases there may have been three thin paintings and a little chalk 
mixed with the white lead. Common pe varnish will be charged! 
as best copal, and the bad cotton rope with which the window 
sashes are mended as best hemp line. Strange to say, there 
are people who honestly love the house-painter and his paint. 
who like to be constantly redecorating their rooms, who would 
scarcely take a present of a set of decorative panel pictures 
from Mr. Leighton, or find place for hangings of “cloth of 
Arras.” A great urt collector who has lately remodelled his house 
paid as much for having some doors done in imitation of 
mahogany as would have procured the doors in the real wood, 
whilst another gentleman had his splendid century-old mahogany 
doors painted white. The excuse for this last piece of barbarism we 
have never discovered; perhaps he was a Queen-Anne-ist, and 
looked too comfortable to match his furniture. Fortunately he 
did not replace the egg and dart mouldings in the shutters by stop. 
chamfers, which we saw done on another occasion. en of: 
supposed taste still have their hall-doors grained in a bad imitation 
of oak or maple, and prefer paint on their stairs to stained and 
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varnished wood. The reason why builders so love paint and 
varnish is that it hides bad woud, and ensures to them and their 
successors work for ever. If some substitute for whitewash in ceil- 
ings could be found which would wash, they would lose thousands a 
year. They set their faces against the varnished papers which some 
people have adopted, and which are certainly a help to cleanliness 
at small cost, as they bear washing. They detest marquetry floors 
with rugs, as there are not then heavy carpets to take up and nail 
down, and tear also, as we know to our cost. 

The stupidity of workmen is sometimes 
very puzzling. You arrange before you leave home for the paint- 
ing and ring of your dining and drawing rooms. When you 
return, the papers are trans , but not the paints ; so you have 
@ thick flock in the drawing-room with French grey and gold 
mouldings, while in the dining-room you find a white and gold 
paper with dark brown and black doors. ‘You left some Japanese 
crape pictures for a frieze, and find most of them either upside 
down or sideways. In one a Chinese lady is standing on her 
head supported by a fan, which she holds in her hand. In another 
a bird which ought to be skimming the air, is lying on its back 
apparently in its death agonies. In a third the snow is rising 
instead of falling. You draw a number to be put on the hall-door ; 
the piece of paper on which you draw it happens not to be straight. 
The number is put on according to the paper, and suggests that 
a visit was paid to the “ Harp and Crown” round the corner before it 
was sketched. It is amusing to see some poor lady bitten with a 
love of peacock blues, trying tu make a workman unaccustomed to 
-such eccentricities mix the proper colours with which she wishes 
her rooms re-decorated. t is heartrending to see the fearful 
a na he produces from her descriptions, and the poor lady’s 

elpless despair. For this sort of stupidity Trade-Unions are 
to blame. They give no encouragement to individual talent. They 
no premium 7 industry and rapid work. A man who 

1 to a Trade-Union is like a soldier; his pace must be regu- 
lated by that of the weakest man in the regiment. He earns no 
more wages by being able to do his work in half the time and twice 
as well as the man beside him. He is not allowed to remain a 
‘quarter of an hour after twelve on Saturday when he could in that 
quarter of an hour finish a most important job. Perhaps some 
invalid is waiting for a room to be finished ; perhaps some real 
damage will be done by the delay; but the workman must 
‘sacrifice himself, his talents, and his desire to be obliging, to the 
imexorable law of his Trade-Union. The noble working-man 
learns to lounge to his work as if he were going to his club in Pall 
Mall. He employs a considerable part of his time in looking out 
-of the window at the expense of the British householder. He can 
‘bet on the Derby and drink like a lord. Now that Trade-Unions 
have been accepted as necessary organizations, it is a pity that all 
trades should not be divided into guilds asof old. The men would 
then have an inducement to improve themselves by study, and 
-some reward to look forward to from special industry or cultivated 
intelligence, 


THE ESSEX RING. 


he house of Haynes - Hawnes, both forms are in use) in 
Bedfordshire, now belonging to Lord John Thynne, is one of 
the many English country houses in which, without any direct 
break in the lee of ownership, the treasures of more than one 
family have been assembled, either by intermarriage or by descent. 
It has not changed hands by sale since 1667, when it was bought 
‘by Sir George Carteret. Before that time Haynes had been the 
bite y, successively, of two families, which are of note for very 

ifferent reasons. It had belonged to the Newdigates, ancestors of 
the famous Sir r whose memory is ever green at Oxford, and 
-whose well-wigg ortrait adorns the hall of University College, 
where he was a gentleman-commoner ; and from the Newdigates it 
had by purchase to the Lukes of Cople, who occasionally 
lived at Haynes throughout all the troubles of the Civil War. Sir 
Samuel Luke, then in the service of the Parliament, and scout- 
master for Bedfordshire, was, there can be little doubt, the original 
of Butler's Hudibras, and may now and then have “ ridden forth 
a-colonelling ” from Haynes as well as from Cople. In the days 
of the Newdigates, Haynes had received and entertained Queen 
Anne of Denmark, whilst her august consort and his train were 
housed in the neighbouring mansion of Haughton Conquest. 
King and Queen together underwent a discourse in Hayneschurch, 
set forth with much erudition by one Thomas Archer, rector of 
Haughton, where the coloured bust of this pious, painful preacher, 
with an open sermon-book before him, still graces the chancel. Of 
these times, however, there is little to remind us at Haynes. The 
house has been much modernized, and the interest which now 
gathers about the place is connected with the Carterets and their 

ntatives. 

Sir George Carteret, the first of that family who owned Haynes, 
was the well-known defender of Jersey against the Parlia- 
ment. Born in the last year of the sixteenth century, and dying 
in 1079) he lived through one of the most eventful periods in 
English history ; and a singularly fine portrait by Lely here per- 

tes his vigorous, resolute face, set in the long, dark locks of 
an unflinching Cavalier. Charles II. had intended to make him 
a peer; but he died before the patent was issued, and it was his 
dson and successor who, while still a boy, became the first 
ton Carteret of Haynes. In accordance with a fashion of the 
titae he had been married at the age of eleven to Lady Grace 


Granville, aged eight, the youngest daughter of John, Earl of 
Bath, son of the well-known Sir Beville Granville, who was one 
of the “ four wheels of Charles's wain” in the West, and who 
fell in the fight on Lansdowne. Thus were united two of the 
staunchest Royalist houses in England ; and the young wife of this 
first Lord Carteret was afterwards created Countess Granville. 
Both titles became extinct in 1776; when the heir of Haynes and 
of the other Granville estates was the second son of Thomas 
Thynne, Viscount Weymouth, who took the name of Carteret, and 
in whose favour, in 1784, the barony was revived. The title has 
again become extinct; and Haynes is now the property of a 
— of this Lord Carteret, the Rev. Lord John Thynne. 

tis in this manner that the house of Haynes h.- ~“*come so 


rich in portraits of Carterets, Granvilles, an? The 


youthful bridegroom (whose letters, written fro diva to nis child 
wife, are still preserved, and are very good ar. clever), his wife, 
and their son, who as Lord Carteret served es Am’ ssedor Extra- 
ordinary to Sweden and Denmark, are among the sore irteresting 
Carteret portraits. The last-mentioned personay. ees a sword, 
which the King of Denmark unbuckled from his side at a 
ferewell audience, and gave to Lord Carteret with one of the 
most graceful royal compliments on record. “ Puisqu ,” were the 
King’s words, “ M. l’ambassadeur a rétabli la paix eatre nous et 
la couronne de Suéde, nous n’avons plus besoin de l’épée.” Of 
Granvilles there is a most curious and valuable series, brought 
from Stow in Cornwall. Here are Sir Richard, the Granville of 
Kingsley’s Westward Ho! somewhat hard and stern-looking, in 
rich armour and trunk-hose; Sir Bernard; and his son, the 
famous Sir Beville, also in armour, with an earring of three links 
in the right ear. A wonderful example of costume is afforded by 
the wife of Sir Beville, whose collar and cuffs, elaborately designed 
and embroidered, were perhaps due to the same domestic virtues 
implied in the Cornish story which tells how, after the Lansdowne 
fight, Sir Beville appeared to her at the corner of a wood, and 
how, when the news of his death arrived in due course, she had 
nearly finished making her mourning. Our business at present, 
however, is not with portraits, though one more should be men- 
tioned, a youthful representation of Elizabeth’s Earl of Essex. 
Whether this portrait is really that of Essex may perhaps be some- 
what doubtful. But the house contains another relic of him the 
authenticity of which is more worth discussing, since the story 
with which it is connected is of world-wide reputation. 

This is a remarkable ring which, in accordance with an unbroken 
family tradition, is held to be the same which Elizabeth gave to 
Essex, which Essex in the hour of his utmost need sent to the 
Queen through the Countess of Nottingham, and which the 
Countess, by the advice of her lord, did not deliver. The ring is 
of gold, with chased sides, the inside variegated in blue enamel. 
In front, within a rim of gold, is set a sardonyx of very fine 

uality, on which the profile of Elizabeth is delicately cut in relief. 

e sardonyx, in the judgment of a very experienced engraver of 

ms, is “such a one as deserved to be selected for a queen,” and 

th portrait and setting are in a style of art characteristic of the 
period. There can be no doubt, in short, that the ring dates from 
the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth. It has, moreover, been 
altered in size by the introduction of a small piece of gold much 
inferior in quality to that of which the ring was originally made, 
the work possibly of a peter jeweller who could not match 
the metal. The piece of interpolated gold is soldered with soft 
solder, showing that the alteration was made with the stone in the 
ring, and that the workmen were afraid of —— it to the 
temperature which the fusion of hard solder would have required. 
All this seems to suggest that the ring had been first made for, and 
worn by, the Queen, and that it had been altered to fit Essex’s 
finger, perhaps in Ireland, at any rate at a distance from the 
skilled workmen and jewellers of Lombard Street. The ring, it 
should be added, has descended to its present owner from Lady 
Frances Devereux, daughter of the unfortunate Earl, and wife of 
that Lord Hertford whose first marriage with Arabella Stewart 
brought him into so great trouble. The granddaughter of Lady 
Frances married the first Lord Weymouth, “ the good lord” who 
provided an asylum for Bishop Ken at Longleat. 

There is nothing, therefore, in the appearance of the ring itself 
inconsistent with the tradition which has been attached to it. On 
the contrary, it may be said that, in so far as such evidence is of 
any value, the ring confirms the story. But that isto say very 
little ; and although there is of course no reason for doubting that 
the ring has descended to its present owner from Lady Frances 
Devereux, it tells us nothing whatever as to the truth or falsehood 
of the story itself. This is fully set forth in Hume's History, which 
again is not saying much for its truth or falsehood. He accepts it 
somewhat doubtfully, but insists that, although “it has long been 
rejected by historians as romantic, late discoveries seem to have 
confirmed it.” Of the value of these “late discoveries” we can 
judge for ourselves. It may first be worth while to quote some 

rt of Hume’s version. After saying that the Queen had given 

sex a ring, with the promise that into whatever disgrace or peril 
he might fall, she would, on the sight of it, “recall her former 
tenderness, and lend a favourable ear to his apology,” Hume 
proceeds :— 

Essex, notwithstanding all his misfortunes, reserved this precious gift to 
the last extremity ; but after his trial and condemnation, he resolved to try 
the experinient, and he committed the ring to the Countess of Nottingham, 
whom he desired to deliver it to the Queen. The Countess was wuovelid on 
by her husband, the mortal enemy of Essex, not to execute the commission ; 
and Elizabeth, who still expected that her favourite would make this last 
appeal to her tenderness, was, after much delay, pushed by resentment and 
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to sign the warrant for his execution. The Countess of Nottingham 
falling into sickness, and affected with the near approach of death, was 
seized with remorse for her conduct ; and having obtained a visit from the 
Queen, she craved her pardon, and revealed to her the fatal secret. The 
Queen burst into a furious passion ; she shook the dying Countess in her 
bed; and crying to her “that God might pardon her, but that she never 
could,” she broke from her, and thenceforth resigned herself over to the 
deepest and most incurable melancholy. 
Ten days afterwards she died. For the whole of this story there 
is no contemporary evidence of any sort. Minute details of Eliza- 
beth’s last illness were communicated by Lord Nottingham and 
Sir Robert Cecil to M. de Beaumont the French Ambassador, by 
whom they were transmitted to his Court. Sir Robert Carey, 
Earl of Monmouth, brother of Lady Nottingham, who was present 
at Richmond, has left memoirs in which he describes what 
he saw; and Camden, writing at the time, is very full in 
his narrative. But none of these make the slightest reference 
to the ring story ; and no contemporary letter or paper has been 
discovered in which it is so much as hinted at. On the other 
hand, De Beaumont writes to M. de Villeroy, that, having requested 
an audience of the Queen to present a letter from his master, she 
had “desired to be excused for some days, on account of the death 
of the Countess of Nottingham, for which she had wept extremely 
shown an uncommon concern.” Lord Nottingham too was 
constantly with Elizabeth during those last ten days; and was the 
only person who succeeded in getting her to bed. It has accord- 
pam been said that this was not likely to have been the case if 
the Queen had really heard Lady Nottingham’s story, since the 
Earl was himself the principal offender; but it does not follow 
that Lady Nottingham ae confessed her lord’s part in the matter ; 
and, moreover, Elizabeth was for a great part of the time sullen 
and almost unconscious. Still the Queen's expressed regret for 
Lady Nottingham, and the Earl’s presence at Court, must be allowed 
their due weight; and this, on the whole, is rather against than 
in favour of the story of the ring. This appears for the first time 
in the Memoirs of Queen Elizabeth by Francis Osborn, one of the 
Osborns of Chicksand in Bedfordshire—not | gem until 1658, 
fifty-five years after the death ofthe Queen. M. Aubrey de Maurier, 
whose Memoirs appeared in 1688, tells the story on the — 
of Sir Dudley Carleton, Ambassador in Holland under James I. 
Sir Dudley related it to Prince Maurice, from whom M. de 
Maurier’s father heard it, when he was Ambassador at the Hague 
from the Court of France. Finally, Lady Elizabeth Spelman, greet- 
nddaughter of the Earl of Monmouth, and t-grandniece of 
Tad Nottingham, told the story to the Earl of Cork, who 
published the Memoirs of Sir Robert Carey in 1759. Lady Elizabeth, 
whose version was of course traditional, said that Essex called a boy 
who was passing under his window, threw down the ring to him, 
and desired him to taxe it to Lady Scrope,e sister of Lady 
Nottingham, and a friend of Essex, and to her to present it 
to the Queen. The boy, by mistake, took it to Lady Not- 


ese are Hume's “ late discoveries.” They prove undoubtedly 
that such a story had got into circulation not long apparently after 
the Queen’s death. There is nothing impossible in it. Elizabetn 
was quite capable of shaking the Countess in her bed, and quite 
romantic enough to have given Essex a ring with such a promise 
attached to it. Still we know how rapid is the growth of legend, 
and how easily a mere hint or two may have expanded into the 
full-blown narrative. In the absence of anything like contemporary 
evidence we can only receive the story with extreme caution, and 
certainly cannot venture to enrol it among undisputed historical 
verities. At the same time, the tradition, repeated by different 
—— and in different places, is always consistent, and those who 
ve preserved it were evidently quite unconnected with one 
another. The lines are distinct and independent. We need hardly 
set the story aside altogether, or consign it to the region of pure 
romance ; and, although some lingering doubt may remain in the 
mind of the historian or antiquary who examines the remarkable 
ring at Haynes, he will nevertheless look on it with no small 
interest as having possibly been connected with so romantic and so 
sad a story. 

It is certain that Essex had received from the Queen some 
memorial—it must have been a likeness of Elizabeth—to which 
he more than once refers in his letters as his “ fair angel” or 
“nymph.” Jn 1597, when setting out on his expedition to Spain, 
he writes to thank his “ most dear lady” for Her Majesty's “high 
and precious favours. . . . Above all other, for your 
Majesty bestowing on me that feir which you sent to 
me”; and, somewhat later, “ If I could express my soul's humble. 
infinite, and perfect thankfulness for so high favours as your 
Majesty’s five dear tokens, both the watch, the thorn, and, above 
all, the angel which you sent to guard me . . . I would strain 
my wits to perform it.” Again, when under restraint in Essex 
House, he writes :— 

To mediate for me to your Majesty I neither have, nor would have, any ; 
Lut to encourage me to be an unfortunate petitioner for myself, I have a 
lady, a nymph or an angel, who, when all the world frowns upon me, 
cannot look with other than gracious eyes, and who, as she resembles your 
Majesty most of all creatures,so I know not by what warrant she doth 
promise more grace from your Majesty than I without your own warrant 
slare promise to myself. 

These letters will be found in the Lives of the Devereux Earls 
of Essex, published by Captain Devereux in 1853. The “ fair 
waigel ” might very well be the effigy on the ring now at Haynes; 

the last paragraph in the last letter is not perhaps inconsistent 
with a promise that a sight of the ring should restore the owner 


to the Queen’s favour. Captain Devereux, who has carefully col- 
lected the letters, and the materials for the life, of his unfortunate 
ancestor, is inclined to believe the traditional story. It is worth 
adding that the portrait on the Haynes ring exhibits the Queen as 
wearing round her neck a high-standing ruff. This fashion, al- 
though our ordinary conception of the great Queen always provides 
her with such a ruff, was not introduced until nearly the end of 
her reign. It is therefore a mark of date; and we should expect 
to find it in a portrait given to Lord Essex about the year 
1597, and carved (if the head in the ring be that portrait) not 
long before. 

It is right to add that another ring exists which claims to be 
the true “talisman” of Essex. This is in the family of Warner, 
and is a small diamond set in gold inlaid with black enamel. But 
its descent is not clear, and it has no such evidence of contemporary 
work about it as the ring at Haynes. A sort of rival tradition 
asserts that the Warner ring was sent to Elizabeth by Mary Queen 
of Scots, with some lines by Buchanan. 


THE CANADIAN BUBBLE COMPANY. 


a the unfortunate consequences of the Tichborne case may 
perhaps be included the contempt for the public time and the 
tendency to professional display which are apparently becoming 
fashionable in legal proceedings. If a case possesses any public in- 
terest, no matter how simple it may be in itself, all who are profes- 
sionally or officially concerned in it seem to feel themselves bound 
to make the most of so conspicuous a platform. There must be long 
speeches all round, interminable cross-examinations, repeated ad- 
journments, and as much forensic parade as possible, and it is 

opeless to expect anything to be done under at least a fortnight 
or three weeks. In the meantime all the other business of the 
Court stands still, and cases which have been set down for trial 
are put off to a distant day, to the annoyance, and perhaps injury, 
of the parties. It is clear that, if the time which been spent 
on some recent cases is to be taken as a measure of what will in 
future be required for the transaction of ordinary judicial business, 
a very large addition will have to be made, not only to the number 
of Judges, but to the number of Courts. The jury, too, are 
perhaps rather left out of account, and it may be doubted whether 
they are really assisted by the profuse oratorical exercises which 
are lavished on them. 

In the Canadian Oil Wells case, which has just had an abortive 
result, it was no doubt unavoidable, from the number of defen- 
dants, that the evidence should be rather voluminous ; but there 
was no dispute as to any of the main facts of the case. The only 
question was as to the inference to be drawn from them. It was fully 
admitted that the oil wells were worthless; that Longbottom was 
a scoundrel; that the papers which he furnished to the Directors, 
and which were almost the only evidence they had to go upon, 
were false ; and that, in short, the defendants had (knowingly or 
innocently) made themselves parties to an outrageous swindle. 
Nor could it be doubted that, in placing themselves in this 
position, they were, at least in the first instance, to some extent 
dupes. It is, as the Chief Justice remarked, incredible that men 
with any sort of character to lose, and with their eyes open, 
would, for such inadequate motives as those disclosed in this 
case, deliberately join in a scheme to cheat the public out of a large 
sum of money, the greater part of which was to go to confederates 
in America. It did not follow, however, that because the Directors 
who were chiefly concerned in starting the Company did not in the 
first instance know how complete a swindle oe were allowing 
themselves to be mixed up with, they had therefore a really serious 
belief in the genuineness of the speculation. It was quite conceivable 
that they, or some of them, might have had doubts about it, and 

et have gone into it trusting, not to certain knowledge, but to 
uck, as gamblers of all kinds do, There is no limit to the illusions 
of men who are in want of money, and English shareholders are 
not in the habit of making much ado over spilt milk. Many 
Companies of equivocal character have from time to time been 
brought out, have _ to Y gee and have left the Directors 
not so badly otf, though the shareholders were fleeced. Even 
admitting that, if these gentlemen had known the full extent of 
the fraud and the certainty of its immediate collapse, they would 
certainly not have been foolhardy enough to take part in it, it is 
also necessary to remember that there may be an intermediate 
state of mind between conscious and flagrant dishonesty of this 
kind and perfect honesty. And supposing that any men had 
taken up a scheme, not as a solid business affair, but on a 
mere speculative chance of its coming right, or, if it went wrong, 
of being able to escape from the consequences, they might not 
be too anxious to push their researches very deeply into the 
character of the property and its promoters. A speculator, like a 
neral, will risk a good deal if he thinks he sees a possible retreat 
hind him. The fraud imputed on the one hand, and the folly 
pleaded on the other, were both so strange that the jury apparently 
could not make up their minds which theory to adopt. 

It is important to observe the way in which the four defendants 
who had most to do with bringing out the Company became 
connected with this enterprise. In the summer of 1871 an Ameri- 
can named Longbottom turned up in London. He called him- 
self a civil engineer, and gave out that he was commissioned to dis- 
pose of some oil wells in Canada on behalf of the proprietor. He 


, made the acquaintance of Mr. O'Beirne, who has already been 
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heard of in the melancholy history of the Gurneys, and 
O’Beirne introduced him to another barrister, Edeveain ; 
and it was resolved, as efforts had failed to draw the City, to t 
what could be done in getting up a Company at the West End. 
Sir Seymour Blane, who had not long come home from India, and 
who has apparently much of that simplicity of character which 
Thackeray has described so well in another Indian officer, Colonel 
Newcome, was the first person booked as a Director. He was in 
embarrassed circumstances, and as innocent as a baby about 
Oil Companies or any other Companies. He merely looked at 
Longbottom’s papers, and believed just what he was told. What 
he saw perhaps most distinctly was that he would have 5001. 
a year as a Director, and his ualification found for him. Next, Mr. 
Edevezin, roving about in the lobby of the House of Commons, 
came upon Mr. Eastwick. They were almost strangers, but East- 
wick had heard that Edeveain moved in good society. Of Long- 
bottom, to whom Edeveain introduced him, he had never heard 
before, but he was quite willing to take him on trust on the introduc- 
tion of a man of whom he was almost equally ignorant. He also 
read Longbottom’s papers and called at the Foreign Office, where 
he was told that there was a Mr. Hemans, Consul at Butialo 
(this was the signature to one of Longbottom’s documents); and 
then he went to the offices of the Canadian Government in 
London, and learned that oil wells had been heard of in 
Canada, and got a handbook which confirmed this remark- 
able discovery. Sir John Hay and Mr. Torrens were bagged 
in the House of Commons by O’Beirne, who had had long expe- 
rience of the lobby, and Inew exactly, as it seems, where to lay his 
hands on the sort’of people he wanted. A gentleman of Mr. 
O'Beirne’s antecedents must of course command implicit confidence, 
and Longbottom, vouched for by such an authority, was assumed 
without hesitation or inquiry to be honesty personified. Subse- 
quently, Mr. Eastwick did indeed hear from Sir 8. Northcote that 
some anonymous person from Canada had in a general way spolen 
of Longbottom and his client Prince as of respectable reputation. 
But at this time Longbottom was like a man who had dropped 
from the clouds, and those who were about to confide in him 
could only judge of him by his personal appearance and manners. 
That he was a glib, plausible fellow may be believed. 


Longbottom had also some papers with him which he exhibited 
in proof of the truth of his statements as to the value of the oil 
wells. It never occurred to any of those ingenuous gentlemen who 
were to be Directors that, if a man came over to England to 
tell lies, he would be very likely to bring papers to match, It 
never siruck any of them that the British Consul at Buffalo had 
no natural relations with Petrolia, and that a Consul was plainly 
committing a gross breach of duty in using his official seal for 
any but official documents. It was also evident—but not to 
them—on the face of Hemans’s report that he was employed to 
write it by the persons who wished to sell the oil wells, and who 
of course wanted a puff. There was also a report by Mr. Frances, 
a surveyor, which on several points did not agree with Hemans’s 
report, and Frances, like Hemans, was open to the suspicion that 
he had said what he thought would please the people who gave him 
the job. There were further some returns which purported to be 
vouchers for the carriage of oil, but which did not coincide with 
the dates given in the other reports, and did not show exactly 
where the oil came from. These papers were, in fact, the whole 
foundation of the scheme, the only evidence which Longbottom 
could produce besides his own assurances, and no really serious 
attempt was ever made to test their genuineness. They were indeed 
incidentally submitted to an accountant, but the accountant could 
only say that, though the calculations seemed to be correct, it 
would more satisfactory to have the accounts of the 
Company. This, however, did not suit Longbottom, and no 
accounts were produced. It has been said that the de- 
fendants at this time did not know that Longbottom had an 
interest in the oil wells, but they at least knew that he was acting 
for the alleged owner, and the interest of an agent is naturally that 
of his employer, if he is honest. Yet the Directors, in forming the 
Company, appear to have placed themselves unreservedly in this 
man’s hands, and reposed the utmost confidence in him. They 
took the prospectus from him ready-made, and, though it was 
“ lowered ” by Mr. Horatio Lloyd, that was no test of the truth of 
the statements which it contained. They also asked Longbottom to 
be a director, but he was coy, at first, though afterwards he be- 
came managing director. It is curious that, as Longbottom was 
the source of all their information, and the witness upon whom 
they almost exclusively relied, they should not have made any 

2ference to him in their published statement. There can be no 
doubt, however, that if his connexion with the scheme had been 
made known, it would at once have been fatal to it. 


The only reservation which the Directors thought it prudent to 
make was that they should not pay the money for the mines until 
a certain date, before which a deputation was to report upon their 
actual working condition. It is difficult to conceive how they 
can have attached any importance to this precaution, inasmuch as 
they entrusted the inquiry to two persons, Mr. Eastwick and 
young Hay, who were totally ignorant of everything connected 
with oil wells, and who were allowed only two or three days for 
a thorough inspection of extensive works and accounts. More- 
over Mr. Longbottom was also sent out to coach the novices— 
which, as the Chief Justice said, was like sending the fox with 


the geese. The deputation accepted the liberal hospitality of. 


the vendor, Prince, and drew information as they took the 


trouble to collect solely from their obliging host and his retainers. 
No attempt seems to have been made to obtain independent testi- 
mony of any kind. The Directors had in their prospectus given 
an estimate of the profits of the wells; and yet Mr. Kastwick 
was not in the least staggered when Prince told them they 
kept no books, and could not therefore calculate the cost of pro- 
duction. In the meanwhile, the Directors in London had re- 
ceived grave warnings from several quarters as to the charac- 
ter of the enterprise in which they were engaged. ‘There is a 
question how far Mr. Torrens deemed it necessary to communicate 
to others the specific statements made to him by Mr. Mowatt, but 
his colleagues were at least aware that very distinct and damaging 
reports were current. Yet they took no steps to verify them, and 
leit Mr. Eastwick completely in the dark as to the points on which 
it was especially necessary that he should have been on his guard. 
Later on, when it was found desirable to have another inquiry on 
the spot, the task was entrusted to Sir Keith Johnston, who also 
knew nothing whatever about oil wells, and did not receive even a 
hint that fraud was suspected. Indeed, he was directed to place 
himself under the control and supervision of the very person 
against whom the Directors had been expressly warned. 


It is not surprising that the jury should have been perplexed to 
find a consistent theory which would satisfactorily explain such a 
marvellous complication of recklessness and blundering, and they 
were probably further embarrassed by the difficulty of understand- 
ing what was meant by bond fide belief. A man has of course 
a right to believe anything he chooses, and to act upon that belief 
as far as his own personal interests are concerned. But it can 
hardly be argued that he is entitled to similar license in publishing 
statements which are intended to influence the conduct of others. 
It is a natural presumption that, when a number of men take upon 
themselves to invite the public to put their money into a particular 
speculation, they have thoroughly considered the grounds upon 
which it is recommended, and have taken all reasonable precautions 
to make sure that there is no mistake as to the genuineness 
of the project; and it cannot be doubted that this was the 
point of view from which the public would naturally look 
at the prospectus issued by the defendants in this case. 
Those who read the prospectus had unquestionably a right to as- 
sume that it set forth, not a mere loose, idle fancy, but a solid and 
rational belief, arrived at after full inquiry. Nobody can have a 
right to start a Com ny merely because somebody whom he has 
met in the street tells him a long story about a property in a 
foreign coun It would be impossible to put any trust in any 
statements whatever, unless there was a general understand- 
ing that in important matters of business people are not as 
liberty to make public assertions which they have not sub- 
stantial reasons for believing. It is easy to see how in such 
a case Directors might be honest enough in their own spe- 
culative faith in the value of a particular property, and yet by 
no means honest in regard to the impression which’ they allowed 
the public to receive. The question which the jury really had to 
decide was, it seems to us, whether in point of fact the defen- 
dants had acted improperly in publishing statements which, if they 
had made due inquiries at the outset, they would probably have 
discovered to be untrue. It is of course undesirable that we 
should express any opinion as to the motives of the Directors in 
this case, but there can, as far as we can see, be no: doubt as to the 
recklessness and carelessness with which they acted. As a 
general rule, it seems to be not unreasonable that, apart from any 
question of deliberate fraud, Directors should be made civilly 
responsible for the disastrous consequences of extreme and inex- 
cusable negligence. 


OXTORD AND MARATHON AVENGED. 


VJ R. LOWE, we have long known, is the sworn enemy of use- 
a¥i less learning. The wise man, according to his teaching, will 
not trouble himself about those studies which do not pay. He 
will give no heed to battles which happened from two to three 
thousand years back, and in. which not more than double that 
number of men were killed. He who is anxious to learn the 
details of scenes of slaughter will do better to make himself master 
of a good railway accident than to waste his time over the battle 
of Marathon. Battles of Marathon and such like are fit only for 
foolish people at Oxford and Cambridge, where men mind nothing 
but Latin and Greek, where such a being as a mathematician or a 
professor of natural science is unknown, and where, though other 
people think that everything is different now from what it was 
thirty years back, the superior knowledge of Mr. Lowe declares 
that nothing has been changed for two hundred years. Once Mr. 
Lowe wasted some part of his time on such idle vanities; but of 
all this he now repents; his double-first, his fellowship, his crowd 
of admiring pupils, are things which he would fain blot out of the 
book of his remembrance. Such is Mr. Lowe in theory, but what 
is hein practice? All the varied events of Mr. Lowe's life—a residence 
in another hemisphere, a share in public affairs in various shapes, the 
House of Commons, the Exchequer, the Home Oflice—cannot 
wholly avail to drive the old Adam out of him. Do what he will, 
he cannot wholly cast off the slough of his unregenerate days, the 
days when Oxford knew Robert Lowe of University as one whose 
mind was not wholly fixed on things that paid. Even when 
speaking to a practical body like the House of Commons, even 
when speaking on a peaction! subject like regimental exchanges, he 
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cannot keep himself from now and then falling back upon his 
former self. He cannot keep himself from showing some traces 
of his old unprofitable labours. He cannot help now and then 
referring to times a knowledge of which pays but little in Oxford 
itself. He cannot keep himself from speakingof days very many 
ogee back, of days when battles were fought with much less 
oodshed than those which were fought in the great struggle 
between Germany and France. In short, Mr. Lowe is, by nature 
and education, a scholar; he cannot, if he will, drag himself down 
to the dull level at which he professes to wish to keep other people, 
and even to regret that he had not been kept himself. Still there 
is what a rather affected fashion calls a Nemesis in all things. A 
man cannot with impunity turn his back upon his better self; he 
cannot with impunity vilify the institutions and the system which 
have in truth made him what he is. The man who scofls 
at the knowledge of past times, but who still cannot keep 
himself from all study and all knowledge of past times, is fittingly 
unished when his studies prove to be superticial, when his 
owledge proves to be that falf-kmowledge which is worse than 
ignorance. We feel sure that Mr. Lowe, in his earlier days, if 
he had had need to talk of Septimius Severus, of Edward the 
Sixth, or of any other age or person belonging to past history, 
would have thoroughly mastered his facts, and would have clearly 
seen his way to the bearing of those facts. But now that he pro- 
fesses to despise studies to which in his heart he clings, he finds 
that those studies themselves turn against him, that they refuse 
him the success which he once deserved, but which he now de- 
serves no longer. A good deal of easy Latin was quoted in the 
debate of Monday evening. Mr. Hardy quoted Virgil; Mr. 
Trevelyan quoted Juvenal; nobody would be likely to care 
whether their quotations were accurate, or whether they had any 
ing on the matter in hand. But when Mr. Lowe goes on, not 
to quote Latin, but to seek for a parallel in Roman history, to seek 
for warning and instruction in those distant and contemptible 
ages from which, according to his own theory, so little is to be 
learned, the thing becomes more serious. In such a case 
we have a right to ex that Mr. Lowe will not speak lightly or 
carelessly, that he will weigh every word that he utters, that he 
will make sure that he accurately describes every fact to which he 
alludes. When Mr. Hardy talked about Cerberus, there could be 
few members of the House who had not at least heard of the 
monster as something to which a sop was proverbially thrown. 
When Mr. Trevelyan talked about warfare on the Euphrates, there 
could have been but few members who had not at least heard of 
that river as one of the streams of Paradise. But when it comes 
to the’Preetorian Guard, to Didius Julianus and Septimius Severus, 
Mr. Lowe must have known that he was speaking only to a small 
and select class, of which he himself must, in spite of himself, be 
counted as one of the chief ornaments. His travelled hearers 
might perhaps know the name of Severus, as one who gave his 
name to an arch, and the member for the Border burghs at least 
must know his name, as having something to do with the great 
Northern Wall. But of the change which Severus really wrought 
in the character of the Roman dominion Mr. Lowe could hardly 
have'expected that any very great crowd, on either side of the House, 
would be fitting critics. or.that very reason, because he had his 
hearers so much in his hands, Mr. Lowe was the more bound to take 
care that the precedent to which he referred was a real one, that the 
facts of remote times from which he stooped to draw lessons were 
facts which at least in those dark and useless ages really happened. 
We do not suspect Mr. Lowe of dealing with facts either 
like a romancer or like a fabulist. We do not suspect him of 
taking the name of Severus as the mere subject for an edifying 
parable. But we do say that the studies which he has so 
ostentatiously scorned have revenged themselves upon him, that 
he has wilfully thrown away his mastery over them, and that he 
can no longer do the things that he would. 

Mr. Lowe, in discussing the question how far the opinion of 
the army was to be regarded in this question of exchanges, thus 
points the lesson of the philosophy which teaches by example :— 

He had no doubt that the public opinion of the Praetorian Guard was 
entirely in favour of the sale of the Empire ; but he questioned very much 
whether posterity ratified their verdict, or that. it turned out so well as they 
had imagined when Severus decimated the Praetorian Guard. 
These are Mr. Lowe's words, as they are rted in the Times. 
In the Datly Telegraph, too, the clause about decimating the 
Guard appears. In the Standard and Daily News the sentence 
is turned into a meaningless muddle, in which there is nothing 
about decimation. It is plain that the reporters of those two 

pers had not the least notion what Mr. Lowe was talking about. 
aa and the Praetorian Guard were quite out of their line, and 
they were no doubt altogether puzzled by the word “ decimated.” 
They had doubtless heard of armies being decimated by pestilences 
and that kind of thing; but it did not come into their heads that 
a body of troops could be decimated by their own general. A man 
who used the technical word in its right sense was a mystery to 
them; so they gave up the attempt to report Mr. Lowe as a bad 
job. We think, then, that the negative evidence of the Standard 
and the Daily News joins with the direct evidence of the Times 
and the Daily Telegraph in showing that Mr. Lowe did say that 
Severus decimated the Praetorian Guard. And, if Mr. Lowe did 
say 80, we will not insult him in his character of a master of lan- 
gusee by supposing that he used the word “decimate” in any 

tits real meaning. Mr. Lowe undoubtedly meant to say that 
Severus put to death every tenth man among the Preetorian Guard. 


What Severus really did would have been quite enough for 
Mr. Lowe's argument, though no doubt, if he had decimated 
them, it would have been better still. But Severus did not 
decimate the Guard, nor did he do anything which, even 
in the wildest flights of a Special Correspondent, could be 
spoken of as decimating them. The story is told by Dion 
(ixxiy. 1), who, as a Senator living at Rome at the time, doubtless 
knew all about it, also by Herodian (ii. 13), who also may possibly 
have been there as a young man. But neither of them has a word 
about decimation, neither of them has a word about putting any 
man to death. One man, to be sure, died, but it was not by order 
of the Emperor, but by some not very intelligible doings on the 
part of his own horse. What Severus really did was this. He 
came as the avenger of Pertinax, whom the Pretorian Guards had 
murdered, after which they had sold the Empire to Didius 
Julianus. When he came to Rome at the head of his own 
Illyrian army he summened the Prictorians before him, in their 
best uniforms, but without their full array of weapons. What 
answers to modern side-arms they seem to have kept. Anyhow 
they were surrounded by Severus’s own troops, and they had to 
listen to an harangue well suited to the Emperor's surname. Then 
they were stripped of their arms and accoutrements, deprived of 
their horses, and dismissed the service in a body. The nearest 
approach to decimation was the fate of that one man whose 
horse insisted on following his master, and somehow contrived 
both to kill the man and to die himself. Meanwhile, 
lest the Preetorians should come together again in their old camp, 
Severus had taken cure that the camp should be taken possession 
of by another detachment of his own men. Thus the famous 
Prietorian Guard of the earlier time of the Empire came to an end, 
and the force was afterwards renewed by Severus on another 
system. Here no doubt is quite matter enough for Mr. Lowe to 
= his moral. The troops who had murdered an Emperor, who 

d sold the Empize, and who doubtless thought that they were 
going to have their own way in all things, found, as Mr. Lowe 
says, that all this did not turn out so well as they had looclied for. 
The force underwent a corporate annihilation ; each man in it lost 
his military position and his personal importance. But no abuse 
of language can turn all this into decimation. Mr. Lowe, in short, 
in moralizing over the history of Severus, has altogether mis-stated 
his facts. The mis-statement hardly amounts to a blunder, because 
there is no confusion, no grotesque jumbling of ideas from different 
a Mr. Lowe has simply failed to get up his story accurately. 

ut if a man of Mr. Lowe's undoubted power should once take to 
blundering in the stricter sense, there can be no doubt that 
a crop of blunders of the very highest merit will be the fruit. 

Later in his speech Mr. Lowe changes his field of historical 
inquiry from the second century to the sixteenth. His argument 
a A to quote a statute of Edward the Sixth; so he tales the 
opportunity of drawing a little picture of the state of things in the 
days of Edward the Sixth. We are surprised to hear that the men 
of the B. Reformation, the subjects of the blessed and innocent 
Prince, were “simple and half-barbarous men.” We somehow 
feel as if Mr. Lowe had got an epithet belonging to the people de- 
scribed by Mr. Tylor and had stuck it on to the people described 
by Mr. Froude. Here, then, is Mr. Lowe's picture :— 

In the reign of Edward VI. people did not know how to read and write, 
and were not very enlightened. People were burned at the stake ; they 
used torture freely ; they hanged, drew, and quartered criminals ; and pre- 
dial slavery had not been extinguished. They did not know whether the 
Sun went round the Earth or the Earth went round the Sun; but they 
knew that to sell a public office was a gross outrage upon public morality. 
Now one would hardly have pitched on the reign of Edward the 
Sixth as a time when public morality was at its very highest. 
And we may doubt whether the public morality of those who know 
all about the earth and the sun is necessarily higher than the 

ublic morality of those who know nothing about such matters. 

Ir. Lowe's picture of the time has no doubt truth in it; but it is 
truth exaggerated and distorted. The first count about reading 
and writing is true or false according to what Mr. Lowe 
means by “ people.” Mr. Lowe perhaps means that it was not 
then thought necessary for all mankind to have mastered the three 
Rs. But Mr. Lowe's words, taken by themselves, might seem to 
mean that, in an age when the press was busily at work, reading 
and writing were’ hardly known even by the elass who drew up 
statutes. In that age, or in this, any one who likes to use such 
words may call large classes of the people simple and half- 
barbarous. But we fancy that Gardiner and Paget could read and 
write quite as well as Mr. Lowe, and knew what they were about 
in public affairs quite as well he does. The whole passage is 
aspecimen of what we may call the bumptious style of dealing 
with history. It is quite in character with the half-taught people 
who cheer Mr. Lowe when he sneers at learning; it is quite un- 
worthy of Mr. Lowe himself. The talk about “ enlightenment,” 
the idolatry of mere physical knowledge, is of the very shallowest. 
It is a specimen of that superficial, ungenerous, and unjust way of 
dealing with past times, that way of judging them by the standard 
of our own times, which is commonly a sign of a degree of narrow- 
ness and ignorance which Mr. Lowe ought to rise above. Nothing 
is easier, nothing is paltrier, than to run down some past age be- 
cause it has not reached the standard of the present, and to blow 
our own trumpet on the strength of our superiority. It would be 
very much to our discredit if we were to go back to the level 
of the sixteenth century. It is very much to the discredit 
of any European nation if it stays at the level of the sixteentr 
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century. But it is no discredit whatever to the sixteenth century 
itself that it did not reach the level of the nineteenth. The only 
question is, Did that century, or any other, make any contribution 
to the general work of advancement? If it did, it is not to be 
despised. Now we certainly are no special admirers of the reign 
of Edward the Sixth. It is not a time that we should pick out as 
a time of high public morality. We could point to better times 
before as well as since. Still, those few years, dark as they 
were in many ways, are years for which we have reason to 
be thankful; we cannot afford to despise the reign which 
ve us the English Prayer-Book and the grammar schools. 
r. Lowe refers to one good statute of that reign, as if 
it was something wonderful that so good a statute could be passed 
in so unenlightened a time. Yet the character of the reign of 
Edward the Sixth is rather that, while there was a great lack of 
public morality in the administration, several of the statutes 
passed were of a decidedly enlightened kind, and got rid of cruel 
enactments passed under Henry the Kighth and earlier Kings. On 
the whole, Mr. Lowe is not lucky either in his Roman or in his 
English history. It is no more ‘than just that he should be un- 
lucky. But he can easily get his luck back again. If he 
will leave off sneering with his lips at things which we are 
sure that he does not despise in his heart, if he will leave off 
saying things about Oxford and Cambridge which every Oxford or 
Cambridge man, save himself and Mr. Froude, knows to be 
untrue, we feel sure that his old powers will come back to him. 


CLUB LIFE. 
ITHIN a brief period there has been a remarkable develop- 


. ment, and consequent change of character, in the club life 
of London. When men who are now of middle age were young 
there were only a few clubs, and each club contained only a com- 

ratively small number of members. In still earlier times the 
better sort of people made use of taverns for social purposes, 
but they had gradually been driven away by the free intrusion of 
anybody out of the street which was permitted by the growing 
effacement of the privileges of rank and loosening of the formalities 
of old-fashioned manners. Consequently, in the constitution of the 
old school of clubs the choiceness of the company who were ad- 
mitted was the chief consideration. Each club was, after a fashion, 
a sort of little family. The members were all more or less known 
to each other, occupied nearly the same social position, and 
had ideas about most things which were pretty much in common. 
To be elected into a group of this kind on the introduction 
of a certain number of the members was regarded as a ratifi- 
cation of claims the advocacy of which imposed a well-under- 
stood responsibility upon those who supported the candidate, and 
there was a natural disposition not to make admission too easy. 
This exclusiveness was, in fact, the most cherished feature of the 
institution, and the right of crossing the sacred threshold was 
jealously led. For the rest, snug comfort was more thought 
of than ostentatious splendour. Now, however, there are pro- 
bably four or five times as many clubs in London as there were a 
quarter of a century ago, and the great object of ambition amongst 
them seems to be which shall have the hugest barrack and the 
most numerous herd of members. Scarcely a month passes with- 
out one or two new clubs being started. The newspapersare filled 
with their touting advertisements, and whole districts of the town 
are gradually being absorbed by them. They have long since mono- 
polized Pall Mall, where the latest comer, indeed, has not only blocked 
the Heir-Apparent into a dark corner, but seems to threaten him 
with an impending avalanche of high-piled masonry. Both sides 
of St. James's Street are pretty well filled, St. James's Square 
has been partially appropriated, and the invaders are now making 
their way up Regent Street, turning the surgeons out of 
Savile Row, and pushing westward along Piccadilly. Nor is 
this curious epidemic confined to the West End alone. The 
irresistible contagion has spread to the East as well, and an 
alarming outbreak, apparently due to the combined influence of 
politics and gentility, has lately been reported in the very heart of 
the City. The British merchant, it seems, is no longer content 
with his mid-day chop and glass of beer in an old coffee- 
room with a glowing grill in the corner and sand on the 
floor, but must now simper in a gilded saloon over clammy cutlets 
servedon electro-plate, and washed down with champagne. On every 
side, in short, we find traces of the mania; and an ingenious mind 
has opportunely invented aspecial asylum where persons embarrassed 
by the bewildering choice afforded by this sudden mushroom 
growth may find temporary refuge while making up their minds as to 
more permanent accommodation. Itis hard to say how far this un- 
limited multiplication of clubs implies a spontaneous demand which 
has been answered by a natural supply, or whether the supply has 
been speculatively provided in the oe of stimulating an appetite 
for which it may profitably cater. It would appear, however, that 
most of the new clubs are more or less avowedly of the 
proprietary kind, and that it is not the members who form 
the club, but rather the club witch fishes for members. 
There is a fixed subscription, without further liability, which 
admits the subscriber to the accommodation of what is ically 
a driaking-bar and dining-room, with the use of a bi table. 
Just as in the first instance the club ee development from the 
tavern, so now it is recurring to the primitive type. Some 

the mene veneralie evaree still survive in senile deca- 


dence with much of their a simplicity and exclusiveness, 


but, as a rule, the modern elub may be described asa slightly modi- 
fied form of the public-house. 

There is no reason to seek very far for the explanation of the 
change which has taken place in the general character of clubs. It 
is obvious that they could retain their original composition only 
while they remained under the original conditions of their exist- 
ence. Formerly they drew their members from a comparatively 
limited class of the community, and persons of a lower grade 
would no more have thought of claiming admission to a elub- 
room than of forcing themselves into the domestic privacy of the 
members. As society has grown more democratic, the old con- 
ventional barriers have one after another been thrown down, and 
everybody being now as good as everybody else, at least 
in his own opinion, there is no reason why the position 
of a club-man should remain the exclusive privilege of a 
special class. In these days of equality almost everybody has 
his club, and: the frequenters of the “ Pig and Whistle” would 
seem to be deserting their familiar haunts for others which are at 
least adorned with more classical titles. If Dr. Johnson could re- 
visit the earth, he would probably be somewhat astonished as to 
the large increase in the number of clubable persons, as proved by 
their belonging to clubs; but it may be conceived that he would 
hardly accept the club of the present time as corresponding to his 
ideas of what such an association implied. The truth is that ad- 
mission to a club, except in the case of one or two of old standing 
and with jealously preserved traditions, no longer implies any re- 
cognition beyond the right to eat, drink, and smoke in the same pre- 
cincts as the other members. Men now meet each other in a large 
club as they might meet in Regent Street, and membership confers 
no title whatever even to the most distant kind of acquaint- 
anceship. This reserve has necessarily been forced on members 
who are careful as to their personal associations by the mixed 
character of the company in which they find themselves, especially 
if they belong to a political club which has awkward party rela- 
tionships. ‘There is probably some degree of jocular exagge- 
ration in the rumour that at a well-known institution of this 
kind it has lately been found necessary to fill the smoking- 
room book-shelves with bulky folios on account of the 
mysterious disappearance of more portable volumes ; but the story 
has no doubt some foundation as an illustration of the difficulty of 
keeping up a high standard of character in a very large club where 

arty exigencies are allowed to override other considerations. 

n the case of a new club which is now being formed for political 
objects this embarrassment will be in danger of being increased by 
the natural anxiety of the promoters to enlist members whose 
chief value will be their readiness to vote in a particular way, and 
whose personal peculiarities may therefore not be very keenly 
scrutinized. By | elections in the hands of a responsibie 
committee a large club is sometimes able to maintain its reputa- 
tion untarnished, but the, loose ballotting of the multitude is 
almost invariably attended with social deterioration, on account of 
the chances which are offered to obscurity and intrigue. We do not 
mean to say, of course, that it is impossible for a numerous club to 
preserve its respectability, but only that it is exposed to perils in 
this respect from which a smaller body is free, and also that in 
any case it can never represent that personal and confidential inti- 
macy which was the chief characteristic of the old clubs,as it still 
is in some measure of the few which survive. The pressure of 
social competition has become so keen and unabashed that the 
selectness of the old knots and cliques can scarcely be preserved. 
There is such a throng pushing up every avenue which seems to 
present any attractions, and so many have claims which cannot be 
resisted without offence, that a nice discrimination as to shades of 
character is out of the question ; and when the doors are foreed by 
a rush, the only alternative isto adopt a prudent reserve in mixing 
with the new comers. The whole company thus gets broken up 
into sets which are each suspicious or jealous of the other. 

Though the old name is retained, a club now means something 
very different from what it used to be. In other days it wasa party 
of friends who met for convenience in acommon room. Now it is 
rather the miscellaneous mob of an overcrowded caravanserai. 
It is a place where men go to read the papers, write letters, 
wash their hands, get a mouthful of lunch or a casual glass of 
sherry, or occasionally dine with a triend. For the majority of 
members, who mostly live at some distance from the centre of the 
town, it is ongy a handy “a not quite so promiscuous as a 
public restaurant or tavern, ey look in at odd times, but are 
not in the habit of seeking society there, or of spending 
an afternoon or evening in talk. There is usually a small 
minority who do indeed almost live in the place, having bed- 
rooms in some lodging-house close by, and who are powerful beyond 
their numbers in giving a stamp to the character of the elub from 
the constancy of their attendance; still they are but few after all, 
and do not represent the general uses and habits of such an insti- 
tution. The vulgar notion that a club is usually frequented for 
the sake of luxurious meals and highly witty and well-informed eon- 
versation is altogether a delusion. The ordinary fare of the mem- 
bers is, as a rule, of the simplest and most modest kind. A plate 
of soup, a bit of fish, and a cut otf the joint in the room, make up 
the average dinner, while chops, cold meat, or biscuits and cheese, 
supply the luncheon; and their exchange of ideas is equally common- 

e. The tendency to d inking in recent years has 
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attending the indulgence which encourage one of the most 
ruinous kinds of intemperance. There is also another, and, if 
possible, more serious vice to which modern clubs undoubtedly 
minister, and that is the vice of gambling. There are few clubs 
in which there are not some spiders watching for the flies, nor do 
they spin their webs in vain. Not a few men get lost annually in 
the billiard-room or at the card-table, and there can be little ques- 
tion that the company of most clubs is a perilous ordeal to a young 
man whose character has not been tempered by experience. Even 
in the more moderate houses there has of late years been a marked 
and deplorable increase both in the scale and engrossing passion 
of play. The stakes are higher, and the occupation of the tables 
is more continuous and unbroken. Some recent scandals in the 
highest society have disclosed in a painful manner the result of the 
temptations to which desperate men occasionally succumb, and 
it is to be feared that the corrosion of the canker may have pene- 
trated some branches of society more deeply than is supposed. It 
may be believed that the exceptional scoundrel who resorts to the 
deliberate and systematic villany of marking or forging cards is 
rarely met with; but a condition of morality is previously reached 
which is scarcely less disastrous in its effects. A man who would 
scorn to cheat has sometimes no objection to poe the simple 
and unwary, and the considerations by which he attempts to 
soothe his conscience necessarily destroy that delicacy of honour 
the loss of which places him on the edge of a perilous decline. 


ARMY RECRUITING. 


age number of recruits that joined the army during the year 
1874 was 20,640, as against 17,194 in 1873. This difference 
of 3,446 is called by the Inspector-General of Recruiting “a 
noticeable fact,” and it received at least adequate notice from Mr. 
Disraeli in a recent speech. The official inference from this fact 
is that the recruiting system that came into operation in April 
1873 has “ so far worked satisfactorily,” and that it is likely to be 
“ proportionately satisfactory ” hereafter. Although in the course 
of two or three years the number of recruits required to keep the 
army up to its establishment will be much larger, owing to the 
enlistments for short service beginning then to be felt, yet it is 
hoped that the present system may be found equal to the 
emergency. This hope, however, depends, as the Inspector- 
General innocently coniesses, on the supposition “ that there is no 
outbreak of war,’ and that no serious increase is required in the 
establishment of the army. The assumption that the system 
“ may be found equal to the emergency ” depends upon the further 
assumption that no emergency arises. In fact, the British army 
is ready for everything except war; and so long as “ affairs remain 
in their present normal condition” its deficiencies may be com- 
placently ignored. 

It might be interesting, and perhaps startling, to get the author 
of this Report into a chair in a committee-room, and ask him 
what he really thinks of the condition and prospects of the army. 
We may ®@ sure that his Report puts the best aspect possible on 
the case, and therefore the admissions which he is obliged to make 
are significant. The only corps in which any marked deficiency 
of numbers is to be noticed are the Royal Artillery for gunners 
and the Brigade of Foot Guards. To put it shortly, these corps re- 
quire, or at least have been used, to have men, and men cannot 
now be had. The standard of height and chest measurement 
is in excess of that deemed sufficient for infantry of the 
line, and, in fact, the class of men required is of a superior 
physical stamp. The Report gravely informs us that the defici- 
ency of recruits of this description has been noticeable for some 
time past, and the cause may be referred to the great demand that 
exists for labour, and the high rate of wages obtainable by full- 
grown and able-bodied men. It is, indeed, difficult to see why a 
man should become a soldier when jie can easily get a situation in 
the police or on a railway, or can emigrate. “It may be,” says 
the amt, “a matter for consideration whether some additional 
incentive to join the Guards should not be offered.” We should 
think it not only may, but must be, matter for very serious con- 
sideration indeed. ‘“ The Brigade of Guards, as the Sovereign's 
Body Guard, should be men of exceptional physique and appear- 
ance”; but this is not the only reason for keeping up the standard. 
This brigade is the ultimate resort for keeping the peace of 
London, and it is desirable that they should be at least equal in 

hysique to the police who may invite their aid. The Guards 
a always exercised a salutary moral influence over the mob of 
London, and this influence depends largely on appearance. 

It is hopeless to try to conceal the weakness of our military 
system from foreigners, but we might at least keep up the efficiency 
of the, troops which are constantly exposed to critical eyes in 
Londen. “ ‘The Brigade is now 305 men below establishment, and 
recruits come in but slowly”; and we may be sure that many have 
been accepted who in former years would have been rejected. It 
remains to be seen how the Government will meet this evil, which 
even Mr. Disraeli would hardly venture in the face of this Report 
to treat as non-existent. The hard fact is that the police competes 
with the Guards for recruits, and in both services alike the suitable 
article can only be had by paying for it. There is no question 
here of the possibility of an outbreak of war. We assume that 
atlairs will remain in their present normal condition, and we 
say that the Brigade of Guards is avowedly unequal to the 
duties which that condition of affairs imposes on it, and that 


adequate steps ought to be taken without delay to recruit 
its strength. The Royal Artillery is short of men for the same 
reason as the Guards. Gunners must be men of sufficient size 
and strength for the service of the heavy ordnance now in use, 
and such men can find more profitable employment. It is true 
that the deficiency is not so great as in the Guards, and ‘it is 
expected that before long the requisite number will be obtained.” 
But it may be expected also that to obtain this number something 
must be conceded in point of quality. We are told that in the 
Royal Engineers there is “ some difliculty” in obtaining the class 
of mechanics and artisans that is most wanted, and this is only too 
credible. An abundance of well-educated men, clerks, photogra- 
phers, teachers, &c., offer for enlistmeat; but carpenters, joiners, 
masons, bricklayers, and hard-handed workmen generally do not 
come forward in sufficient numbers. The complaint of the Royal 
Engineers is like that which comes from the colonies—“ Do not,” 
say they, “send us any more clerks.” They require hard-handed 
workmen, and such men will almost always contrive to live where 
gentlemen will starve. It is perhaps wonderful, when we hear so 
much of physical as opposed to mental training, that more attention 
is not given to handicrafts among the middle classes, The nume- 
rous able-bodied candidates for genteel situations which do not offer 
might do worse than learn the trade of carpenter or mason with a view 
to enlistment in the Royal Engineers. It appears likely that both 
men and women of the middle classes will be obliged in coming 
years either to learn to do things for themselves, or to be content 
with many things undone. This, however, is matter of speculation. 
The high rate of wages which carpenters and masons now com- 
mand is matter of fact, and it naturally follows that the Royal 
Engineers can with difliculty obtain the class of men they want. It 
is to be feared that this difficulty cannot by skilful manipulation be 
made to appear non-existent. The necessary article can only be 
had by paying for it. 

The military districts of Great Britain and Ireland are now 
subdivided into sixty-six sub-districts for infantry, which, as a 
rule, correspond with the counties into which the United Kingdom 
is divided. In each infantry sub-district a brigade depot now 
exists, commanded by an experienced officer who superintends 
and directs within the limits of his sub-district the recruiting _ 
service for the Line and Militia battalions of his brigade. About 
half of these brigade depdts are “ formed ”—that is, barrack 
accommodation and the requisite staff have been provided 
for the raising and training of recruits. It is reason- 
ably thought that, as more of these brigade depéts are “ formed,” 
and as the system of which they are part becomes better 
understood, and the agencies under them perform their duties 
more thoroughly, a larger number of recruits will be obtained. 
The “ localization ” system ought to be a great improvement on 
the method of recruiting which has hitherto prevailed, but it does 
not necessarily follow that this system or any system of voluntary 
enlistment will secure this country in that event against which an 
army is supposed to be provided—we mean an outbreak of war 
in Europe. The divisions of counties are not, like those of 
countries, physical, but arbitrary; yet the love of and belief in 
one’s own county is strong in agricultural England, and the 
author of the “localization” scheme did wisely in appealing to 
this rather narrow patriotism. It interests all classes of a county 
in the efficiency and distinction of the regiment which 
bears that county’s name; and if soldiers of that regiment 
should happen to do any deed of conspicuous valour, it 
will seem to the natives of that county a natural and sufficient 
explanation to say that they were shire men. The recruiting 
service in former years was much too closely connected with the 
public-house. It is quite credible that more recruits and recruits 
of a better class might be obtained on a more decent system. ‘The 
love of change and adventure pervades all classes of the Queen's 
subjects, and will still bring to her colours a large number of 
active and hardy youths, who, if they could be kept long enough, 
would grow into valuable soldiers. But under the short enlist- 
ment system they will not be kept long enough, but will pass into 
the Reserve, and will be succeeded by other raw and unformed boys. 

Thus, as the Inspector-General of Recruiting says, the results 
of the new system are likely to be satisfactory “as regards the 
number of men to be raised for the Queen’s service ”—for he 
carefully confines himself to number, and says nothing about 
quality—and of course supposing that there is no outbreak 
of war. If there should be an outbreak of war, the regular 
army, which is confessedly inadequate to that emergency, 
must be supplemented by a numerous and organized force, 
and the country is anxiously waiting to hear from Mr. Hardy how 
and when he proposes to provide this force. Aflairs cannot re- 
main “in their present normal condition ” for ever, and perhaps it 
may be changed suddenly. The country wishes to be prepared 
for such a change, which now it confessedly is not. You cannot 
get men for the Guards, and boys are unfit for the work. This, 
which the Report admits as to one corps, we assert to apply to 
the whole army. It is indeed remarkable how this Report, with 
a manifest tendency to make the best of things, nevertheless 
admits that the “rumours” which, as Mr. Disraeli says, have beeu 
afloat concerning the army were to a certain extent well founded. 
As regards the quality of the recruits obtained for the Line, 
“complaints are made to a degree that is far from satisfactory ; ” 
and in the Artillery “complaints are made that the recruits on 
joining have scarcely sufficient physical development for the duties 
they are called upon to perform,” and remarks have also been 

e as to “want of education” aud “bad conduct.” ‘The 
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Report admits that among the class from which the army 
is still recruited “ desertion is scarcely looked upon as a 
crime,” and it has largely become a trade. A paragraph has 
gone the round of the papers enumerating the desertions and re- 
enlistments of one of the worst of the Queen’s hard bargains, and 
one bv wd makes the obvious suggestion that fraudulent enlistment 

d be punished by the only method likely to be deterrent— 
that is, by flogging. We may ask, however, why should the army 
be cumbered and disgraced by the enlistment of thieves and the 
sons of thieves? Even if recruits of this class do not run away, 
they are useless themselves as soldiers, and spoil others. If you 
talk to a captain of a line regiment, he will probably tell you that, 
if he had anything serious to do, he would prefer to leave half his 
company behind. In fact, the real strength of the army is about 
half of its strength on paper, and if there were to be an ‘ outbreak 
of war,” some powerful enemy would be upon us in a hurry, 
and affairs, military and other, would get into a very abnormal 
state. 


THE THEATRES. 


he production at the Holborn Amphitheatre of Sheridan 
Knowles’s adaptation of the Maid’s Tragedy is one of the most 
remarkable of recent theatrical occurrences. We might describe with 
approximate accuracy this experiment of the new lessee by saying 
that he has moved the Standard Theatre three miles westward. 
But as few of our readers perhaps have ever been in the Standard 
Theatre, our description would for the greater number be only 
obscurum per obscurius. They play Shakspeare frequently at the 
Standard, the cheaper parts of the house are always full, and thus 
there is always a numerous and vigorously ge audience, 
The leading parts are generally well filled, and the tendency to 
rant, which an uneducated audience encourages, is not at present 
an unmixed evil, since the thing that young actors most require is 
to learn to open their mouths, as they must do if a distant gallery 
is to hear them. At this moment the strongest distinction between 
veterans and recruits upon the stage is that the former are clearly 
heard, while the latter cannot speak, and apparently do not under- 
stand, blank verse. We said lately that “ drill, drill, drill” was 
wanted for the stage, and it is only necessary to notice—for you 
cannot hear—how the minor parts are done either in the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream or in the Bridal to be satistied that we did 
not dwell too much on this defect. As Mr. Hollingshead is now 
manager of three theatres, it may be hoped that he will make his 
numerous company something of a school where young actors 
may thoroughly learn their business. 

The Maids Tragedy is perhaps the finest of the plays ascribed 
to Beaumont and Fletcher, and more clearly than many others it 
is ascertained to be their joint production. The process by which 
Sheridan Knowles made from it, to Macready’s order, the Bridal, 
was within certain limits necessary and laudable. The happy ending 
which he contrived is indeed slightly grotesque, and the lines 
which he interpolated have sometimes a ring of “ Brummagem” 
which has got mixed with antique silver. But, as we must admit 
that many of the authors’ finest passages cannot be spoken to 
modern ears, it follows that the adapter must be allowed to put 
something in their place. The effect of the old play is no doubt 
greatly weakened by these excisions; but still enough remains of 
an awtul picture of crime and retribution to be deeply impressive, 
if only it can be ge ine represented. It has been often said 
that these authors, although far inferior as poets to Shakspeare, 
were better masters of stage effect ; and we incline to think that, if 
half-a-dozen of their best plays could be efficiently performed, the 
public would be astonished at the freshness and depth of the 
emotion it would feel. The character of Evadne would suffice to 
support a play, and so would the character of Aspatia; and the 
contrast between these two characters—one embodying all that is 
most terrible, and the other all that is most pathetic, in woman's 
life—is exhibited in successive scenes which, if well acted, must 
be graven indelibly in the memory of the audience. We take 
Evadne first, as the more important, although Aspatia makes the 
earlier impression on the audience. Melantius forces his sister 
to an interview. She begins by ordering him to quit the 
rvom. “ There,” says she, “ Jies your way,” and he answers :— 

Thou art my way, and I will tread upon thee 
Till I find truth out. 


He extorts Evadne’s guilty secret from her, and makes her swear 
that she will kill the King. He leaves her with “ farewell,” and 
then she speaks those lines which no one who hears them can 
forget :-— 

Would I could say so to my black disgrace! 

Oh! where have I been all this time, how friended, 

That I should lose myself thus desperately, 

And none for pity show me how I wandered ? 


Amintor, her husband, now enters, and, being persuaded of his 
wife’s repentance, speaks her pardon in these noble lines :— 
Rise, Evadne. 

Those heavenly powers that ye this good into thee 

Grant a continuance of it! I forgive thee. 

Make thyself worthy of it, and take heed, 

Take heed, Evadne, this be serious. 

Mock not the powers above that can and dare 

Give thee a great example of their justice 

To all ensuing ages, if thou playest 

With thy repentance, the best sacrifice. 


The sentiment of Evadne’s answer will scarcely be accepted by her 
—_ sex, but both women and men must confess the power and 
os of her language :— 

pe All the creatures, 

Made for Heaven’s honours, have their ends, and good ones, 

All but the cozening iles, false women ! 

They reign here like those plagues, those killing sores, 

Men pray against ; and when they die, like tales 

Ill told and unbelieved, they pass away, 

And go to dust forgotten! But, my lord, 

These short days I shall number to my rest ; 

As many must not see me), shall, though too late, 
ough in my evening, yet perceive a will ; 
Since I can do no good, because a woman, 
Reach constantly at something that is near it. 


A principal alteration made by Sheridan Knowles is that Evadne 
does not kill the King upon the stage. But the fine speech be- 


The night grows horrible, and all about me 

Like my black purpose, 
is retained, and is perhaps not less impressive because the deed of 
death is done behind a screen. 

We must now return from the fifth act to the first, in which the 
story of the love-sick Aspatia is so pathetically told. The intro- 
Auction of this story is known as an “elegant extract” to many 
thousands who never read the play. It begins:— 

Yes. But this lady 
Walks discontented with her watery eyes 
Bent on the earth; 
and it ends 
She will, with so sad a look, 
Bring forth a story of the silent death 
Of some forsaken virgin, which her grief 
Will put in such a phrase that, ere she end, 
She’ll send them weeping, one by one, away. 
Aspatia’s song, beginning 
Lay a garland on my hearse 
the dismal yew ; 
Maidens, willow branches bear ; 
Say I died true, 
is also widely known. We have said already that the contrast of 
the characters and fates of the two ladies far more than doubles 
the effect that could be produced by one of them alone. Melantius, 
returning to Rhodes from a fortunate campaign, hears that his 
young friend Amintor is to be married that night. He calls 
Amintor his friend, for 
His worth is great ; valiant he is, and temperate ; 
And one that never thinks his life his own 
If his friend need it. 
He supposes that Aspatia will be the bride, and learns with 
surprise that Amintor is going to marry his sister Evadne. A 
masque in honour of the occasion follows, with Night, Cynthia, and 
other characters in the favourite Elizabethan style. If Mr. 
Hollingshead attempted a grand revival, he might get up this 
masque regardless of expense; but there is, and we may hope 
will continue to be, one theatre which does not depend for success 
on upholstery. We can conceive, however, how this bright and 
joyous masque well performed would deepen by contrast the depth 
of the sorrow and despair which reveal themselves directly after it. 

The second act opens in Evadne’s dressing-room, and among her 
ladies is Aspatia, who sings her melancholy song. The ladies leave 
the bride, and the bridegroom enters, and begins the first of that 
series of scenes which almost reach the grandeur and gloom of 
ancient tragedy. Evadne bids Amintor swear to avenge her wrong. 
We are constrained to quote a few more of Evadne’s words: 

If thou dost love me, 

Thou weigh’st not anything compared with me : 

Life, honour, joys eternal, all delights 

The world can yield, or hopeful people feign, 

Or in the life to come, are light as air, 

To a true lover when his lady frowns, 

And bids him do this. 
The revelation of Evadne’s shame being completed in this long 
and powerfully-sustained scene, we next hear in full the tale, 
which has before been only hinted, of Aspatia’s sorrow. We 
cannot quote the whole of the pathetic speech beginning— 

Then, my good girls, be more than women wise, 

At least be more than I was, 
Among the innumerable references of modern poets to the 
legends of Greece, it would be difficult to find anything more 
beautiful than Aspatia’s comparison of herself to the hapless 
heroines of antiquity. Her maids have worked the story of 
Ariadne with their needles, and she chides them for not indicating 
a probable shipwreck of Theseus :— 


*Twill make the story, wrong’d by wanton poets, 


Live long and be believed. 
She offers herself as a model for Ariadne :— 
Do it b: 
Do it again by me the lost Aapeein, ot 
And you shall find all true but the wild island. 
Suppose I stand upon the sea beach now, 
Mine arms thus, and mine hair blown with the wind, 
Wild as that desert, and let all about me 
Be teachers of my story. 

It is needless to say that this play would tax the strength of the 
most powerful company that could be collected. The character 
of Evadne is in good hands. We should judge from notices in the 
press of Miss Leighton’s first performance of this part that she has 
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roved rapidly within a week. It cannot be doubted that she 

ill improve still more, and in this and other parts, such as Con- 
stance in King John, she is likely to make a deep and abiding 
impression on her audience. One short speech early in the play 
suffices to show that this young actress has uncommon powers. 
She tells Amintor:— 

I sooner will find out the beds of snakes, 

And with my youthful blood warm their cold flesh, 

Letting them curl themselves about my limbs, 

Than break the oath I’ve sworn. 
The part of Amintor is well sustained by Mr. Pennington, who 
is chiefly known at the West-end as having received some 
encouragement from Mr. Gladstone. We believe that at the 
Standard Theatre he has been playing Othello and the usual round 
of tragic parts with success, and he certainly seems capable of 
playing them all effectively. The part of Melantius was announced 
to be performed by Mr. Ryder, to whose tuition Miss Leighton 
probably owes much for the improvement of her great natural 
gifts. But, Mr. Ryder being ill, his place has been excellently 
filled by Mr. Creswick. As regards the other parts we will say 
nothing ; but if the manager perceived the beauty of the part of 
Aspatia, he would perhaps try to provide a more satisfactory re- 
presentation of it. e most Difted actress on the stage might be 
proud to undertake that part as the authors wrote it, but the happy 
ending of Sheridan Knowles sadly dwarfs Aspatia, and makes 
her, as the play proceeds, dwindle into a nobody beside Evadne. 

If this play were well cast all through, the novelty of it would 
attract, and its force would retain attention. The manager is, 
however, well advised in announcing an early change of pro- 
gramme. The Merchant of Venice is promised, and if the services 
of Mr. Creswick and Mr. Pennington, as well as of Mr. Ryder, can 
be secured, it might be well to try King John. As prices are lower 
at this house than elsewhere, people cannot expect that splendour 
of dress and decoration which have become habitual in London. 
But we may ask for the best available talent and for variety. At 
this house, indeed, we might have had lately, if we had chosen to 

0 to it, variety in plenty. Within a few weelis its programme 
included Offenbach’s Blue Beard and the Bridal. At this 
moment Mr. Hollingshead probably finds the legitimate drama 
fitable, or at least convenient; for, besides the Bridal at this 
ouse, he is playing the Midsummer Night's Dream at another, 
and he was lately playing She Stoops to Conquer at a third. The 
performance of Mr. Phelps as Bottom is too well known to need 
comment. One or two of the other comic parts are good, but the 
rest is on a par with the minor characters in the Bridcl. In 
both we see lamentable neglect of the rudiments of dramatic 
art, which, if continued, would be discreditable alike to the manager 
who permits and to the actors who commit it. 

The proverb that it never rains but it pours holds good in legiti- 
mate revivals as well as in everything else. At the Opera 
Comique She Stoops to Conquer has been succeeded by As You 
Like It, which is performed as well perhaps as could be expected, 
except that there is a distressing scarcity of audience. Mrs. Kendal 
is very good indeed as Rosalind, and Mr. Kendal is good as 
Orlando. The lady does not shine particularly in the first act, but 
when once she gets into the forest and into doublet and hose, she 
succeeds thoroughly. Mr. Hermann Vezin delivers with excellent 
taste the speeches of Jacques, and Mr. Arthur Cecil is good as 
Touchstone. As regards the minor parts, it would be useless to 
repeat what has been already said in reference to the two other 
theatres that are under the same management. It may be 
answered indeed that this is a mere “ scratch” company got together 
to enable Mrs. Kendal to appear in favourite parts, and that the 
result is better than could have been hoped. We feel that it 
would be unreasonable to require two plays of Shakspeare to be 
thoroughly well acted to full audiences in the same street on the 
same night, and we will only say therefore that just now we seem 
to be getting rather too much of a good thing. 


REVIEWS. 


PATTISON’S LIFE OF ISAAC CASAUBON.* 


F Isaac Casaubon enjoyed few of fortune’s smiles in his lifetime, 
it is all the more seemly that, after his remains have lain in 
Westminster Abbey two hundred and sixty years, his memory 
should be embalmed in the brilliant pages of the Rector of L¥icoln 
College, whose love of learning for its own sake is as genuine and 
disinterested as his was. We can best understand the secret of such 
a career as Casaubon’s if we bear in mind the noble language of 
Warburton in his Dedication to the Divine Legation :—* As man is 
formed by nature with an incredible appetite for truth, so his 
strongest pleasure, in the fruition, arises from the actual communi- 
cation of it to others. Without this it would be a cold purchase, 
would abstract, ideal, solitary truth, and poorly repay the labour and 
fatigue of the pursuit.” It is not by any means that such men as 
Mr. Pattison’s hero despise worldly comforts or even luxuries— 
the coryphzus of their band, the great Erasmus, valued these 
things rather too highly ; it is not that they fail 
To mark what ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the gaol ; 


* Isaac Casaubon, 1559-1614. By Mark Pattison, Rector of Lincoln 
College. London: & Co. 1875. 


but they are constrained by an impulse which they have neither the 
power nor the wish to resist, first to enrich their minds with the 
varied stores of knowledge which lie within their reach, then to 
imbue their fellows with the same tastes which have proved the 
source of their own sweetest satisfaction. All other delights seem to 
them poor and stale in comparison; and though they feel the 
pangs of poverty and neglect at least as keenly as persons less 
delicately constituted, they are able to bear up against them 
patiently, in the consciousness of their sure intellectual reward. 

No more pertinent instance of this ean well be alleged than Isaac 
Casaubon, whose life is narrated in the very interesting volume 
now before us. Cradled in adversity, the son of pious parents who 
had only just escaped a shameful death at the hands of the perse- 
cutors of the Reformed communion in France, he was born at 
Geneva, that famous little city of refuge from oppression, on 
February 18, 1559. His father Arnold afterwards became the 
Huguenot pastor of Crést, on the Droéme in Dauphiné, and had 
often to betake himself to the hills. for safety in those miserable 
times. Some wretched libeller, who many years afterwards 
attacked Isaac Casaubon when in England, insinuated that Arnold 
died by the hangman's hand; a destiny which, for that matter, 
many a oue of his co-religionists had to endure for conscience’ 
sake. To this cruel taunt we are indebted for as beautiful a nar- 
rative of the minister's slow decay and edifying death-bed, from 
the pen of his dutiful son, as any recorded in the Acta Sanctorum. 
The good father, however, was spared for many years to form 
the mind of his son, and to instruct him in learning, so 
far as was possible amidst the vicissitudes of a wild and 
wandering life. He had himself been educated at Bordeaux 
when Muretus taught in the College there, and was well 
able, if only he could have enjoyed peace and leisure, to 
direct the studies of a youth as ardent as he was precocious. But 
the lessons often had to be given under a cave in the woods, and 
for three whole years master and pupil were separated altogether, 
so that it is not wonderful that the great scholar, like his pre- 
cursor Erasmus, was wont to speak of himself as adrodiéaxroc and 
évipalijc—self-taught and book-laggard—and to refer all he 
knew to the Academy at Geneva, to which his father sent him as 
late as in his twentieth year. Latin he always wrote, if not with 
finished elegance, yet with a perfect command of its resources, 
both in respect to words and idiom. The effects of his early 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties appeared chiefly in his Greek 
composition; his verses were “abject,” as Mr. Pattison tells 
us (p. 512); his prose “not very successful” ; and that, too, after 
Joseph Scaliger, the most jealous and exacting of critics, had 
conceded to him the palm for a familiarity with Hellenic grammar 
and literature unapproached by rivals past or present. Francis 
Portus, a Cretan, the father of the compiler of the Lexicon Ionicum, 
had the honour of teaching both Sigonius and Casaubon; and 
when he died, in the third year of Isaac’s residence at college, 
he was able to point to the latter as the one in all his class best 
competent to succeed him. 

The Professorship of Greek, to which Casaubon was accordingly 
advanced in 1582 by the Council of Geneva, had an imposing title, 
duties which seldom ranged above those of the master of a country 
grammar-school, and the very moderate stipend of 280 Genevese 
florins, or 102. a year, with rooms in college. Calvin, who was 
supreme legislator both in Church and State, had not attempted to 
outbid the richer German Universities in the payment of teachers, 
but assigned them just enough to subsist upon, and no more. His 
parsimony ought not, however, to be too severely censured in this 
country, where, until quite recently, the Regius Professor of Gree! 
both at Oxford and Cambridge had an endowment of 40l. a year—a 
pittance which is even now supplemented only by a poor expedient 
which renders laymen incapable of holding the office, while it robs 
theology of prizes that rightfully belong to it. Be the provision 
ample or not, Casaubon married upon it the next year, probably 
with the prospect of increasing his income by taking boarders. His 
first wile, like himself a refugee from Dauphiné, survived their 
union only eighteen months, and died in 1585, leaving him a 
daughter. The widower, who lost his father but a few months 
later, was now attracted by the beauty and gentleness of a 
girl of eighteen, granddaughter of the celebrated printer Robert 
Stephens, and daughter of the not less celebrated Henry Stephens, 
who, though at that time probably the most learned man living, 
had been reduced to poverty, partly through his imprudence and 
fitful temper, partly too, we fear, through the publication of his 
Greek Thesaurus—a mighty enterprise, which, like Sir Henry 
Savile's Chrysostom and Castell’s Heptaglott Lexicon, impoverished 
its author while it enriched the world of literature. Stephens did 
not much love his proposed son-in-law, or admire the prudence of 
the match, but affection prevailed, and in this second mar- 
riage Isaac found what, next to his incessant studies, proved the 
happiness of his existence. At this period the Republic of Geneva 
was hard pressed indeed. Its deadly enemy, the Duke of Savoy, 
maintained an army at its gates; its poverty tempted and 
almost foreed it to shut up the Academy; foreign students 
(some used to resort thither even from England) had now forsaken 
it altogether. It was under such a cloud that Isaac married 
Florence Stephens, with no portion save some distant promise 
which was never fulfilled. ‘“ But in times of distress,” observes Mr. 
Pattison in his sententious, pointed fashion, “men seek con- 
solation, not welfare, and prudence is in abeyance.” Consola- 
tion he found in abundance. The lady, for a Stephens—perhaps 
because she was a Stephens—had little taste for books, and Cas .u- 
bon, upon whose labours she was apt to break in, thought every 
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moment lost in which he was not adding to his store of know- 
ledge ; in this particular resembling Budzeus, who complained that 
he had been unable to read more than eight hours on his wedding day. 
Then again came family cares (for the poor soul bore him eighteen 
children) and perpetual sicknesses, although she lived to tend her 
husband's dying-bed, and to subsist for many years afterwards (till 
her death in 1635) on the bounty of our James I. and his son. 
Yet, in spite of all this, she was the joy and pride of the scholar’s 
life. In her absence all his affairs fell into confusion, and he could 
only look with dismay on the wasteful expenditure of his house- 
hold, which he had power neither to remedy nor to endure. What 
would Richard Hooker have been to posterity if he had enjoyed 
the like precious gift of a prudent and forbearing wife ? 

The incidents of Casaubon’s life were slight and uninteresting 
enough. His changes of residence were but three — from 
Geneva to Montpellier (1596), from Montpellier to Paris (1599), 
from Paris, after the murder of his fast friend Henry IV. 
(1610), to London, where he died in 1614, having subsisted— 
and he might have subsisted comfortably—on pensions granted 
him both by the French and English Courts, and on a 
prebend at Canterbury, in his exceptional case not unfitly be- 
stowed upon one not in holy orders. He had been promised, 
it would seem, a prebend at Westminster also, but Dean Stanley 
can find no trace that he was ever a member of that re- 
nowned Chapter. The best history of such a man is in his 
writings, yet a mere list of these would leave but a faint impression 
of the vast superiority of Casaubon above his contemporaries. 
Unwearied diligence and a patient judgment were his charac- 
teristic qualities; “ he was destitute, if ever mortal was, of poetic 
feeling” (p. 221); he possessed little originality of thought, and 
nothing that even an admirer could call genius, unless indeed 
perseverance and resolution such as he displayed throughout his 
whole career partook of the nature of genius. His greatest 
classical work by far is an elaborate edition of Athenmus 
(1597-1600), the annotations to which still form the staple of all 
we know about that difficult, corrupt, yet most interesting author. 
For his Polybius and Theocritus, for his Suetonius and Persius, 
somewhat less must be said. Of his posthumous fragment on 
Church History in controversy with Baronius we shall speak pre- 
sently ; but with regard to his numerous efforts which issued from 
the press year after year in twenty-five distinct publications of 
ever-growing fulness and value, no doubt the verdict pronounced 
by Mr. Pattison is the true one :— 

Well done, or ill done, or half done, however, Isaac Casaubon’s books are now 
consigned to one common oblivion. They are written in Latin, and scholar’s 
Latin of the Renaissance is a peculiar language, accessible to a very cireum- 
scribed public. But this is not all. Even for this circumscribed public of 
scholars Casaubon’s books have but a secondary value. Philology is a 
science, not a fine art; and it is the fate of science that the books in which 
it is consigned are in a constant state of supersession. A work of literature 
may be surpassed, but not superseded. The interpreter of the classics works 
for his own age only. . . . But Casaubon’s books, whatever their worth, 
were not the man. Thescholar is greater than his books. ‘The result of 
his labours is not so many thousand pages in folio, but himself.—P. 487. 

The one reproach which has been aimed at the memory of this 
truly single-minded man is that of wavering and uncertainty 
in regard to religious profession. It is to be regretted that 
currency has been given to this imputation by Hallam, as well 
as by the best English historian of the French Reformed 
Church :— “Casaubon,” says Smedley, “had been invited to 
Paris by Henry IV. with the promise of being appointed a Pro- 
fessor and Librarian. Till his settlement in England, and the 
liberal preferment which James I. bestowed upon him [both at 
Westminster and] at Canterbury, he seems to have floated very 
loosely upon patronage, and to have encountered frequent suspicions 
of insincerity.” Suspicionsno doubt he did incur, as in troubled times 
every one must do who is not a bigot or a fool; but the<diary which 
he kept regularly for the last seventeen years (and those the most 
critical) of his life, though at first designed to be a mere record 
of his studies, affords us such glimpses into the inner nature of 
the man as enable those who have once read it to know Casaubon 
as well as they know themselves, and perhaps better. Little dream- 
ing that these outpourings of his heart would ever meet a 
stranger’s eye, he entrusts to his journal his domestic cares, even 
his little conjugal disquietudes; and not these only, but the 
prayers and ejaculations of thankfulness to God which the 
events of each day as it passed engendered in an eminently 
devout mind. For eleven years in the French Court he was 
assailed by subtle disputants, such as Cardinal Du Perron, the 
Manning or Capel of his age, and was sorely tempted by the 
favour of his gracious and easy-going master, who for himself had de- 
clared the possession of Paris to be well worth a mass. Baflled by 
Casaubon’s wary firmness, the convertisseurs next turned to his 
wife, but here age Genevan detestation of Popery was impene- 
trable” (p. 240). They tried his favoyrite daughter Philippa, and 
her father even condescended to explain to her what she had to 
gain by the change. “It is wicked even to deliberate on such a 
choice,” was the girl’s reply. They had more success with 
the eldest son John, who had cost his parents untold sorrow 
from childhood upwards; the unworthy youth was easily per- 
verted, to the anguish and deep displeasure of his father. Yet the 
hopes of the Roman 7, and the fears of his Huguenot friends 
respecting Casaubon at any rate this foundation, that 
his convictions had long since drifted from the stern dogma- 
tism of Calvin in which he had been brought wp. A careful and 
thorough study of the Greek Fathers of the fourth century had 
taught him that va media between the two religions which it 


has been the glory of the English Church to develop and maintain. 
Hence the gladness with which he welcomed the invitation of 
King James, which immediately followed the death of his own 
sovereign in 1610, and the delight he experienced in conversing 
with our prelates and scholars, more particularly with Bishop 
Andrewes, as persons who had arrived at the same conclusions 
with himself on the subject which engrossed his best thoughts. 
Casaubon is probably the only foreigner who ever entered into 
the spirit of English theology, and ever he did not ihbibe it 
here. The Evercitationes ad Baronii annales, of which we possess 
only a single volume, for the production of which Mr. Pattison 
grudges the closing years of Casaubon’s valuable life, though 
undertaken at the command of James, and carried forward under 
his direct superintendence, comprise probably the very kind of 
work which their author would have chosen for himself as the 
crowning effort of his declining age. Were it not that Mr. 
Pattison has but little sympathy with controversial studies, we 
should feel surprised at his low estimate of the portion which the illus- 
trious author was permitted to write. Atthe early age of fifty-five, 
July 12, 1614, while yet full of his congenial task, his career 
came rather suddenly to an end. Unsparing toil, racking anxiety, 
and congenital disease had combined to render his life one long 
sickness. On the day he died he received the communion from 
the hands of Andrewes. The pastoral visits of his co-religionists, 
the Huguenot ministers resident in London, were courteously 
accepted rather than greatly cared for. 

We have already intimated our high appreciation of the 
manner in which Mr. Pattison has discharged his most interesting 
task. The absence of an index makes his volume hard to refer 
to, and, inasmuch as he tells us somewhere that a good index 
can be compiled only by the author himself, we must tale leave to 
regret that he spared himself a necessary labour. His style, 
always clear and agreeable, sparklés here and there with pithy 
apophthegms—we might almost call them epigrams—more usually 
met with in good French writers than in our own language. Now 
and then we may light upon a word or phrase which in another book 
we might call a vulgarism, and the whim of writing “ english,” 
“ french,” “ german,” and the like without the capital letter scarcely 
befits an author of Mr. Pattison’s calibre. In regard to graver 
matters, the intellectual powers of James I. are here spoken of ina 
very different style from what has become the jargon of modern 
times. “ Casaubon, whose idea ofa king’s conversation was formed 
upon that of Henri IV., wise and rusé, but who had at most read 
Amyot’s french Plutarch, was astounded by finding here a King 
who could pronounce opinions original, and not unjust, on classical 
authors, which he had read himself” (p. 316). To one of the chief 
ornaments of that learned Court, Bishop Andrewes, our biographer 
is, we think, persistently unjust. Why should he say of a man 
who had thrice refused bishoprics because at the end of Elizabeth's 
reign they weze to be had only on the shameful condition of 
alienating some goodly manor belonging to the see to a Hatton or 
a Raleigh, that “ he had not risen above his surroundings. His piety 
had not softened his heart, his reading had not enlarged his 
intellect ” (p. 330)? No doubt Andrewes, like some other bishops 
of his age and since, heaped Church preferment on not very de- 
serving relatives; and,as a judge of the Court of Delegates, which 
was abolished only within the last forty years, he gave sentence for 
the Essex divorce; but then it should be remembered that King, 
Bishop of London, confessed the evidence in that trial to be ample, 
only that he could not believe it. It was not before the hideous dis- 
closures consequent on Overbury’s murder that it became patent to 
ae 4 one how thoroughly King’s misgivings were grounded on the 
truth. If no heavier charge can be alleged against Andrewes 
than a lack of judicial shrewdness, why descant upon “a lower 
depth of infamy” (p. 331), in connexion with one whose “ pro- 
found piety ” (p. 329) is yet confessed ? 

We should also have liked to notice a different tone in Mr. 
Pattison when speaking of our two great Universities, especially 
of his mother Oxford, which regards him as not the least distin- 
guished among her sons. Casaubon’s account of his visit there, 
we are told, ; 
shows us in clear relief the old and well-established features of the place, a 
character which was imprinted on it before the Reformation, and which 
belongs to it still, in spite of many superficial changes, as it did in the time 
of James I. We find a school where much activity prevails in the routine 
instruction, and where the time and force of the instructors is much con- 
sumed in the formalities of official duty, and the management of their 
ailairs, Of any special interest in science, learning, or the highest culture, 
there is no trace. . . . The ecclesiastical interest absorbs or overwhelms 
every other.—P, 417. 

But for what purposes, it may be asked, were the Colleges, as distin- 
guished from the University, founded and endowed but for the 
ious instruction of youth who might hereafter serve God in 
Chureh or State? To this end they were set up mainly by 
ecclesiastics (Balliol and Brasenose seem the only ante-Reformation 
exceptions at Oxford), and, if Mr. Pattison pleases so to put the 
case, in ecclesiastical interests. If “ it is an error to imagine that 
men of learning have been, at any time in our University annuals, 
numerous ” (p. 409), he has furnished us with a very adequate 
reason when he says, “ Rare as genius is, it may be doubted if 
consummate learning be not rarer” (p. 489). Thus it would 
seem as unfair to blame Oxford Cambridge for not pro- 
ducing a Scaliger among its residents as for not producing a 
Shalspeare. Of course we do not mean that the richer 
corporations, the Colleges, should not encourage the pursuit 
of pure learning and science so far as is consistent with the 
chiet purpose for which they were instituted; and much (some 
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persons may even think a little too much) has been done in this direc- 
tion of late years at both these great schools of religious education. 
But, after all, pecuniary rewards never yet made a true scholar, 
and in the nature of things never can make one. Isaac Casaubon 
would have been what he was had he never basked in the 
favour of kings, or become the object of their considerate 
bounty. 


KING’S SKETCHES AND STUDIES.* 


M®* KING is not, as some might be led to think from his 
youthful-sounding degree, by any means a novice in the 
subjects which he has taken in hand. It is, we believe, no secret 
that he is the author of the well-known Handbook to the English 
Cathedrals, and some of the pieces in the present volume go as far 
back as the year 1853. The first piece, on the Carolingian Ro- 
mances, appeared in the Oxford Essays for 1856; the others are 
reprinted from the Quarterly Review and Fraser's Magazine. They 
are all, as the title describes them, ‘Sketches and Studies,” never 
perhaps going very deep into any matter, but all giving the results 
of much reading and much observation in a shape which is both 
pleasant and profitable. Mr. King is a reader of books, but he is 
not only a reader of books ; he is one who goes to see things with 
his own eyes, dnd who really uses his eyes when he looks at them. 
And both in his reading and in his journeying he is not one 
who keeps himself to beaten tracks, but one who has a special 
fondness for bringing things out of nooks and corners. The paper 
on “ Travelling in England” in some sort gives the keynote to the 
whole volume. It is not a new complaint, but it is a very true 
one, and one which is always getting truer and truer, that 
Englishmen see and know less of their own country than of any 
other. And both in their own country and in others they are 
too fond of seeing things by rule, of making a point of visiting 
some places which are, as it were, laid down by law to 
be seen, and leaving out all others. Against this way of doing 
things Mr. Ning strongly protests, and it is plain that he carries 
out his protest in his own person. We are not sure whether 
we are stating a fact or only a surmise if we say that we believe 
that Mr. King has had a hand in some of the better volumes of 
Mr. Murray’s County Handbooks as well as in the Handbook to 
the Cathedrals. At all events, he has gone through a kind of 
process which would fit him for such a work. The paper on 
“ Travelling in England ” is clearly the result of journeys in many 

s of the country—journeys in which the country has been 
really studied in its smaller, but not therefore less instructive, 
features, and not merely looked at from a few points laid down by 
rule. In that essay Mr. King professes to speak chiefly of Kent 
and Sussex, but he carries us a long way both north and west, and 
he pays a deserved tribute to the zeal of the earlier travellers, from 
William of Worcester in the fifteenth century to Thomas Pennant 
in the eighteenth, whom he claims as one of the first to see any- 
thing to admire in mountain scenery. Readers of Lord Macaulay 
will remember how, as late as Oliver Goldsmith, people thought 
mountains simply ugly. If this praise is really due to Pennant, 
it is the more creditable to him on the strength of his being 
a Welshman; at least there is a story somewhere of a Swiss 
envying a Hollander when he told him that his own country was 
all tlat. Mr. King has clearly been about so much in different 
parts of England that one hopes he may have been equally lucky 
with Sir Hildebrand Jacob, with an account of whose 
travels the essay begins. Sir Hildebrand, it seems, in 
the beginning of the last century, used to set out with 
his servant and a portmanteau, went about, as it were, by 
chance, and when he came to a town or village asked if there 
was any one there “who loved books and had a good library.” 
Where such a man was found, Sir Hildebrand sent word that he 
was come to stay with him, and he seemingly stayed as long as he 
himself chose. One might infer that in those days English squires 
were, if not more hospitable, certainly more scholarly than we are 
commonly apt to fancy them, for we read that Sir Hildebrand 
“in this manner travelled through the greatest part of England, 
scarcely ever sleeping at an inn, unless when town or village did 
not aflord one person civilized enough to be glad to see a gentic- 
man and a scholar.” This really gives us a much more favour- 
able opinion of rural manners than is given by Horace Walpole 
later in the century, whom Mr. King quotes as complaining of 
“‘piteous distresses and bedchambers stinking of tobacco like a 
Justice of Peace.” Perhaps, however, the difference may be 
that Sir Hildebrand smoked and that Horace Walpole did not; but 
on this point Mr. King does not enter. 

Mr. King’s objects in travelling seem to be mainly, though 
not wholly, historical. The history of each place is at least 
never forgotten. Now it is hard to overrate the value of re- 
search into local history when it is the work of a man who can 
in this way compare different places and districts with one 
another. The dulness of the mere local antiquary or mere local 
inquirer of any kind comes of his knowing his own place and district 
aaa no other, or rather of his not really knowing his own place or dis- 
trict, because he knows no other. The merely local man is almost sure 
to miss the points in his own story, because his ignorance of other 
places hinders him from seeing what is really important and 
characteristic in his own place. He potters away at some endless 
genealogy, and fails to mark the one name, the one fact, the one 
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legal phrase, which gives the whole tale a meaning. He writes 
pages upon pages about things which are common to his own 
parish with every other parish in the country, and he is almost sure 
not to mark that particular thing which distinguishes his own 
parish from other parishes. An inquirer like Mr. King, whom we 
might call a student of comparative local archeology, knows how 
to take advantage of these dull but worthy people, and to make use 
of much which they keep in their hands without knowing how to 
make use of it. Still, as every man must be local somewhere, Mr. 
King is local in Devonshire, and he has more to tell about that part 
of the country than about any other. Ilis earliest paper, though 
numbered eighth in the volume—that about Robert Herrick and his 
Vicarage—is a Devonshire subject, and the piece just before it is a 
later and fuller essay on the county in general. But we think that 
Mr. King weuld now more positively throw aside the bit of 
pedigree to which, even in 1853, he did not commit himself—that 
where Herrick’s family is said to have “asserted their descent 
from that Eric the Wild who long held the marches of Wales 
against the hauberks of the advancing Conqueror.” The inventor 
ot the pedigree most likely did not think about facts at all; or, as 
Herrick could be more easily made out of Eric or Eoric than 
out of Eadric, it might have been more ingenious to have 
claimed a descent from Cnut’s Earl Eric in Northumberland. But 
of course it was easier to turn the better known Eadric into Eric. 
Even in 1859 Mr. King quotes without a smile a rhyme in honour 
of some Devonshire families :— 
Crocker, Cruwys, and Coplestone, . 
When the Conqueror came were found at home. 


Anything will do for a pedigree-maker. Sometimes it is thought 
to be proof of descent that a modern surname comes or may 
come from a Christian name borne by some one in the eleventh 
century ; sometimes, more daringly, the surname itself is carried 
back into the eleventh century. It is quite possible, though not 
at all likely, that Crocker, Cruwys, and Coplestone, Fulford of 
Fulford, Jones, Brown, and Robinson, or anybody else, may all 
be able to trace up their pedigrees to people who held lands in 
Devonshire “ tempore Regis Edwardi.” It is quite certain that 
everybody now living had forefathers who were living then, and 
now and then a man may really know who his forefathers were 
who were living then. But one need not take the trouble of 
looking in Domesday to confute the absurdity of people before the 
Conquest bearing the surname of Coplestone or Tomkins or any- 
thing else. Mr. King should really not quote such nonsense as 
this, without distinctly saying that itis nonsense. Its appearance 
uncontradicted in a respectable book may lead some people to 
believe in it. 

The paper on “ The Great Shrines of England” must, it is well 
to remark, have its heading taken in the literal and grammatical 
sense. It is really about shrines, not about other things which 
are often called shrines in affected Janguage. When Mr. Ruskin 
set out “ona pilgrimage to the English shrines,” he began with 
Salisbury, and there found it too cold to goany further. Mr. King 
would seem to be hardier, and it was not with shrineless Salisbury 
—for Osmund, the one saint of Salisbury, has a mere tomb, if that— 
that he began his pilgrimage. He begins at the west, and remarks 
on the lack of shrines in those parts; even Glastonbury, with its 
endless tombs and relics, real and imaginary, never had one great 
dominant shrine like Canterbury, Westminster, and Ely. Mr. King 
goes carefully through the chief shrines in England, and brings out 
a great number of curious details, amongst others that that of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury was guarded by fierce dogs. The shrine 
paper begins with a very good remark on the eflects which the 
ditferent characters of the Frankish conquest of Gaul and the Eng- 
lish conquest of Britain had on the hagiology of the two coun- 
tries 

One marked result of this difference appears in the nationality of the 
saints chiefly reverenced in the two countries. The great saints of the 
Gallic provinces are for the most part Romans or Romanized provincials. 
St. Remigius of Rheims, St. Martin of Tours, and St. Hilary of Arles, re- 
presented the clergy whom the Frankish conquerors found presiding over 
the cities of which they took possession, and from whom they received the 
Christian faith. In Gaul no saint of Teutonic origin ever attained equal 
distinction. But in England it is quite different. Here the great national 
saints are Englishmen and Englishwomen—S$t. Edmund, St. Cuthbert, 
St Etheldreda. British saints, indeed, like David of Menevia, kept their 
hold in Wales and in Cornwall; but there the races were not mingled, and 
St. Alban alone, the so-called protomartyr of Britain, occupies a position at 
all analogous to that of the Gallic saints. Like them he belonged to the 
older race, but received his greatest honours from the new-comers. 

Mr. King’s love for the nooks and corners of literature as well as 
of geography comes out in the papers on Sacred Trees and Flowers, 
and on the Dogs of Folk-lore, History, and Romance. In his 
hands the well-known story of the dog of Montargis dissolves into 
a story belonging to the stock of primitive Aryan tradition. The wild 
huntsman of course turns up everywhere, and we get a good deal 
about St. Hubert, the saint whom a miraculous vision led to give 
up the practice of hunting, and who is therefore somewhat oddly 
chosen as the patron of that sport. His descendants, it seems, possess 
the power of curing canine madness by imposition of hands, and, 
according to Mr. King, there are still people in England who on 
the strength of such a descent still claim to exercise that power. 
But we do not quite understand Mr. King when he speaks of the 
“ descendants of St. Paul and of St. Catharine” having the like 
wers. Whe St. Paul, what St. Catharine? Surely not the best- 
nown bearers of those names? And Reginald Scott, whom Mr. King 
age only spoke of their kinsfolk, and not of their descendants. 
he most strictly historical piece in the volume is that on the 
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change of faith in Iceland, which would seem to have been a 
review of Mr. Dasent’s Burnt Njal. But Mr. King has clearly 
studied-Scandinavian matters for himself. In the essay on Caro- 
lingian Romance—the only one, we believe, which had already 
appeared with Mr. King’s name—we are struck by the great promi- 
nence which the legends give to the earliest William of Orange, a 
person purely mythical as far as we can see, but who holds a 
great place in local veneration as well as in legend. The only 
papers in which Mr. King takes us personally out of Britain are 
those at the end on some of the Belgian cities. Can this be the 
whole extent of his foreign wanderings? If so, he will do 
good service both to himself and others by going a little further. 


GOVINDA SAMANTA.* 


W E understand, though it is not so stated in the — that 
this work is the result of an offer of 50/. made by a spirited 
Hlindu gentleman for a popular work on the condition of the Bengal 
nt. Ifso, we can only say that a ter success has been at- 
tained than was the case when Mr. B, Webster, some thirty years 
ago, offered the sum, not of 50/., but of 500/., for a first-rate Eng- 
lish comedy. The work before us is not only excellently con- 
ceived and well written, but it deals with topics which, if familiar 
to Indian administrators, are to the English reader as novel as the 
incidents in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. But, before analysing the tale, it 
is as well to give a few facts regarding its parentage. The author, 
the Rey. Lal Behiri Day, is, from intelligent conviction, a convert 
of the mission of the Free Kirk of Scotland at Calcutta. His 
surname, however English it may appear, denotes that he once 
belonged to the Kayastha or writer caste of Bengal, which 
has sent hundreds, and we might say thousands, to fill 
posts in banks and counting-houses and in the judicial and 
executive departments of the State. This useful caste or gens 
has three great subdivisions. The first includes three houses; 
the second eight; and the third seventy-two. The author 
belongs to the house of “ Dé” or Day in the second division; and 
we may mention that the well-known reformer and lecturer, 
Kissub Chandra Sen, represents another subdivision of similar 
rank, Some time ago the Rev. James Long, who is well known 
for his active sympathies in behalf of the Bengal ryots, and for the 
ample stores of information which he has accumulated regarding 
their household and social life, suggested that a popular tale 
might draw attention to a large and important class of British sub- 
jects. A prize was offered, candidates sent in their po, and a 
Committee of English and native gentlemen have given the prize to 
the work now before us. Though good poems and readable novels 
can no more be generated by private munificence than they can by 
-\ct of Parliament, we are bound to say that this form of competitive 
examination has achieved a decided success. The descriptions are 
full of life and vigour. The diction is entirely free from the turgidity 
peculiar to “ Young Bengal.” The writer has the command of a 
clear, unaflected English style, in place of the hybrid language ex- 
tracted partly from the Z?ambler and partly from the Daly Tele- 
graph, which characterizes the pamphlets and essays of his contem- 


poraries. His quotations show a considerable knowledge of standard | 


English authors ; and, as might be expected, in dealing with intricate 
observances, recondite customs, and rustic illustrations, he is rarely, 
if ever, at fault. Though we are properly warned against expecting 
anything marvellous or sensational, and though the principal 
figures in the story are simple tenant-proprietors, there is really no 
lack of painful and diversified occurrences. But we can conscien- 
tiously affirm that, while every character is what the-natives term 
a “sun picture,” every incident might be capped or verified by 
the practical experiences of any candid Englishman, be he civilian, 
planter, or missionary, who had resided in the interior of a Bengal 
district at any time during the last thirty years. 

The scene is laid about seventy miles from Caleutta, in the dis- 
irict of Burdwan, alluvial, but sandy and dry, and, until within the 
last few years, more salubrious than the central or eastern districts 
of the Lower Gangetic Delta. In the village of Kanchanpur, or the 
“Golden City,” reside three brothers, Badan, Kalamanik, and 
Gayaram. They present us with a capital type of the joint and 
undivided Hindu household. Badan, the eldest, has a wife Sundari, 
and there is an old mother Alanga, to whose suggestions the 
family pay implicit obedience. Gayaram is married to Aduri. 
Kalamanik is a bachelor. The family circle is completed by 
Mialati, the daughter of Badan and Sundari. Even in the 
pes meee of a Hindu family, there must be one member who 
rules; and Badan, by seniority as well as by intelligence, was de- 
signed for the post of Karta, or manager (lit. doer), on behalf of 
his brothers. The story commences with.the birth to Gayaram 
of a son, who is named Govinda, round whose fortunes the 
interest of the story revolves. All the common incidents of 
a ryot’s biography, which is that of thousands, are succes- 
sively depicted. Malati, the daughter of the house, marries 
Madhab, the son of Kesava Chandra, of the village of Dur- 
ganagar, about twenty miles off. The bite of a poisonous snake 
carries off Gayaram ina few hours. Govinda, his son, goes to 
school, picks up just the small amount of learning which may be 
as dangerous in Bengal as elsewhere, forms close intimacies with 
threeor four other lads, grows up, marries, quarrels with his Zemindar, 
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runs into debt with the village banker, and finally ends his life, 
very dismally, as a hired labourer, after being almost ruined ina 
litigation where the equity was on his side and the strength 
of the law on that of his antagonist. Not very dissimilar are the 
fortunes of the remaining members of the family. One great event 
in the life of an orthodox Hindu woman is a pilgrimage either to 
Gaya, Benares, or Jagannath. Alanga selects the last-mentioned 
place, known all over the country as Sri Khettra, or the Holy Field, 
journeys in company with thousands of other victims from all parts 
of India, and dies of cholera on the return from Poori. A fever 
carries off Badan. Aduri, who is described as rather peevish and 
cross-grained, becomes a Vairagi, or one of a sect instituted by a 
certain Chaitanya, who flourished as a social and religious reformer 
in Lower Bengal some three hundred years ago. In this guise 
she wanders about the country and disap from the story. 
Madhab, the son-in-law who had married Malati, incurs the dis- 
pleasure of a certain indigo-planter, is wounded by this person’s 
adherents in an affray, and is carried away and kept out of sight, 
first at one factory and then at another, in order to mystify the 
police and prevent the course of justice. Death, too, releases him ; 
and the strong-limbed Kalamanik, the remaining one of the 
three brothers, is treacherous'y slain in a fight with the club-men of 
the Zemindar. In short, the whole family slo victims to super- 
stition, to the incidents of climate, to the malice of their enemies, 
to the action of oppressive laws either outraged defiantly by un- 
scrupulous opponents or so cleverly worked as to give the peasant 
no ¢ 

It must not, however, be imagined that these two volumes 
are entirely made up of cag ag descriptions and dismal 
events, ‘The village dominie, the Ghatak or practised match- 
maker who brings together the bridegroom and the bride, 
the astrologer, the midwife, the Darogah ,or police officer, and 
the myrmidons of the planter and of the Zemindar, are all 
sketched with a lively and accurate pen; nor are touches pf 
humour wanting. The conversations are thoroughly genuine. 
Peasants discuss their grievances and speculate on the chances of 
resistance to oppression in characteristic and appropriate terms, 
and the words put into the mouths of the female members of the 
story are, as far as we can conjecture, exactly what Soudamini, 
or Durgamayi, or Rasmoni, would employ. Then a flood of light 
is shed on agricultural topics, and on those religious customs 
which are so interwoven with the social order and daily lives of 
Hindus that the most upright and impartial of law-makers can 
never tell where legislative action may not be open to some 
plausible charge of violating religious neutrality. The Bengali 
village, with its deep reservoirs, fine old trees, and luxuriance 
of underwood and orchard; the huts, scrupulously clean, with 
their modest furniture; the food of the ordinary meal or of 
the festive occasion when custom warrants a little extravagance ; 
the belief in ghosts, witches, and evil influences; the harvests 
of the staple commodity of the plains, and the manufacture 
of molasses from the sugar-cane, or, the author might have 
addéd, from the juice of the date-palm ; the immoralities of the 
grog shops, and the hardships entailed by pilgrimages—ali these 
topics the author treats with the fulness of knowledge which 
might be looked for in a Hindu, and with, on the whole, an amount 
of charity and forbearance which missionaries and churchmen do 
not invariably exhibit. A candidate for the Civil Service, ap- 
pointed to the Bengal Provinces, will scarcely find a better in- 
troduction to the life of the native community; nor need a retired 
official desire a more excellent summary of the economy of those 
innumerable villages where his tents used to be pitched while he 
adjusted, for the third or fourth time, some tiresome squabble 
about a boundary, or turned away a good-for-nothing Hindu 
policeman, to be succeeded by a Mohammedan very little better. 

A ryot’s life, however, can hardly be described without touching 
on topics of an inflammatory and explosive nature. Foremost 
in this catalogue is the cultivation of indigo; and a certain Mr. 
Murray is inwoduced as a specimen of some of the planter class, 
who maintains a band of club-men, forces unwilling peasants to 
contract for the cultivation of a plant where all the risk is on the 
side of the agriculturist and all the gain on that of the factory, 
engages in a fair stand-up fight with the adherents of the Hindu 
landowner, carries off the unlucky Madhava, as already stated, and 
bribes the police to hush up the whole affair. We can affirm 
with perfect certainty that not a single incident in the chapters 
devoted to either the planter or the Zemindar is far-fetched or 
improbable. In police records and Blue-books there can be found 
ample warrant for the one-sided contract; for the outrages of the 
hired ruffian, for the aflray, the capture, and the duress, for the 
defeat of justice, and the impotency of the law. But we are happy 
to add that, during the last fifteen years or so, matters in this re- 
spect have vastly —— Districts of enormous extent have 
been split up into subdivisions with active joint magistrates at 
their head. Men now have to walk ten, fifteen, or twenty miles 
for justice instead of forty or fifty or a hundred. Several 
of the indigo districts are pierced and civilized by the rail, 
and by fair weather roads which act as feeders to the iron 
lines. The pay, attainments, and character of native police offi- 
cials have been raised, though there is still room for improve- 
ment on these heads. Indigo itself is now cultivated on a fairer 
system, with much less of moral. intimidation, and, we may 

ost say, with nothing approaching to physical compulsion. 
And a good deal might be pleaded in extenuation of the courses 
which the planters in former times were driven to adupt. The 
vast size of districts, the complete venality of the police, 
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the paucity of Englishmen in the judicial and police estab- 
lishments, the subterfuces and dishonesty of the peasantry, the 
dilatory action of the Civil Courts, the evasions of Ilindu and 
Mohammedan proprietors who traded on the necessities of 
the adventurous stranger—were all so many potent reasons 
why the energetic Englishman in charge of the big factory at 
Nilgunge or Sahibpore had to rely pretty much on his own per- 
sonal character and exertions to get his fields cultivated and his 
vats filled. Nor were there wanting instances of men who tem- 
pered the despotism of indigo with a good deal of paternal kind- 
ness, They looked sharply after the fulfilment of contracts by 
the ryot; but they distributed medicine and advice gratis, lent 
money without interest, rebuilt houses burnt down or destroyed 
by a cyclone, helped to support dispensaries, schools, and hospitals, 
and made the very best possible of a system of contract and culti- 
vation which was radically unsound. As a set-off against such 
persons as the Mr. Murray in this tele, we may mention, amongst 
others, such men as Mr. Moran, Mr. Sibbald, the late Mr. Hf. Mac- 
kenzie, and the late Mr. Forlong. The worst that any critic could 
say of these gentlemen is that, by their tact, good feeling, and ju- 
dicious management, they disarmed opposition, and helped to 
support a fabric which otherwise, in the hands only of Murrays, 
would have hopelessly collapsed. An experienced Indian adminis- 
trator said some time ago that the presence of Englishmen engaged 
in commercial and agricultural pursuits in the interior of India in- 
creased the stability of the Government, but did not render the 
task of governing more easy. But we have no hesitation in pre- 
ferring districts dotted with some twenty or thirty of these in- 
dependent Factories to those where the magistrate is the only 

m wearing a hat and an alpaca coat. We have just seen the 
efforts of the Tirhoot planters acknowledged in graceful and be- 
coming terms by the Government; and in quiet times we may 
be perfectly certain that there are some abuses which we should 
never hear of were it not for the presence of some hard-headed 
Scotchman or excitable Englishman with a keen sense of his own 
rights and privileges, a sturdy contempt for incapacity, and an 
irrepressible tongue. 

It is moreover quite clear that the author is not oblivious 
of recent improvements. Some of the outrages recorded have 
become almost as impossible as the open performance of the 
rite of Suttee, which is graphically described in one of the 
earliest chapters, and which used to take place in Burdwan, 
with scores and hundreds of other like performances, under 
the very cognizance of the British authorities. And the author, 
without going deeply into the jungle of land tenures and 
sub-infeudations of Bengal, has given due prominence to the 
status which the father and uncles of Govinda occupy as tenant- 
proprietors. The three men are, to all practical purposes, 
owners of twelve acres of land, which they cultivate with one 
plough and a pair of bullocks. Some years ago a very pernicious 

ut unsuccessful attempt was made to alter the fundamental 
custom by which the most valuable portion of the Bengal pea- 
santry both occupy and own lands. From being tenant-pro- 
prietors, holding at rents fixed by custom, they were to be 
ingeniously converted into tenants at will, either rack-rented or 
holding by terminable leases, with a law of demand and supply 
invented for the occasion. From the elaborate description of the 
village, house, and paternal acres in Chapters IIL., IV., and V., it 
is evident that the author has correct and sound views of the 
position of an important section of the yeomanry of Bengal. 

ing broadly, the peasants of the Lower Ganges may be di- 
vided into three great classes. There are some few who enjoy 
leases fixed unalterably before the great settlement of Lord 
Cornwallis in 1793. is class enjoys an impregnable position. 
A second class consists of men who have good holding titles 
of occupancy and ownership, who can never be ejected legally 
so long as they pay their dues, and who are not liable to 
enhancement of rent except under an admirable law, which 
is truly termed the Magna Charta of the ryot, and which, 
in the year 1859, was passed to fulfil the promises held out 
in the Cornwallis Code. ‘The third, or lower class, comprises set- 
tlers and squatters, and tenants at will. The Zemindar, with ample 
manorial rights which he is not the least likely to lose sight of, 
has in reality only the superior dominion of the land, and the right 
to so much rent. It is notorious that he has no practical or useful 
connexion with the soil. He neither builds nor repairs the huts 
of the peasantry; he plants no trees, makes no fences, and cuts 
no drains. All these things are ordinarily done by the sub- 
stantial ryot, and to the same class is due the introduction 
of all the better kinds of produce which relieve the mono- 
tony of the cultivation, and supply indigenous and foreign 
markets with sugar, molasses, tobacco, hemp, and jute. The 
subject is too large to be even ially touched on here; but the 
independent status of the ngal tenant-proprietor, handed 
down to him by Hindu tradition, not over-ridden by Mo- 
hammedan conquest, and now wisely revived and consolidated by 
the firmness and sagacity of English legislators, is truthfully, 
quietly, and pointedly om out in these two volumes. We may 
take leave of Govinda and his troubles with the comforting assu- 
rance that his successors will fare better. Besides the planter 
and the landholder, there is a third conspicuous figure in this 
history, that of the village usurer. It is 2 much less easy task to 
prevent extravagant habits than to give to agrarian custom the 
— of statute law. And the vocation of the Poddar, 

jan, or Shroff, will flourish in India until education or some 
great social revolution shall teach the peasantry that it is 


foolish to deck the arms and ankles of pauper children with silver 
orffaments, or to spend a year’s surplus in a night's feast. 

A few critical remarks may be pardoned at the close of a review 
which is not more favourable than the work merits. The spelling 
would satisfy the most rigid precisian or purist. Indeed a young 
civilian pronouncing the native terms as spelt in the book would 
have little chance of any reply from the most intelligent Aguri 
or Kaivart in all Burdwan. ‘oo much palliation is given to the 
treatment of the Hindu widow. She is no longer burnt to please 
bigots and reversioners to estates, but her life cannot be a happy one; 
she is badly fed, regarded as an incumbrance, and excluded from 
domestic joys and social festivities. We admit, however, that 
even here nature does now and then vindicate her rights, and that 
some widows manage to rule households and administer landed 
properties, anything in Hindu statutes and customs notwithstand- 
ing. With these remarks we tale leave of the author, trusting 
that the time is far distant when missionaries, be they white or 
black, shall deem the improvement of Bengal ryots beneath their 
notice, or shall fail to contribute their large experience of facts to 
those problems which are reserved for the legislator and the 
statesman to solve. 


THE MOLTKE NARRATIVE FROM METZ TO SEDAN.* 


HE new Part of the German Official History of the War, the 
last but one of the volume which is to end with the fall 
of the French Empire, carries the reader forward to that vast 
assemblage of armies round Sedan which was to result in the 
greatest catastrophe and the most decisive victory ever suffered or 
gained since Hannibal destroyed the Roman legions on the plains 
of Cann. It covers, therefore, the whole space between the night of 
the bloody field of Gravelotte and the day preceding that which was 
to strike the crown off the Third Napoleon's head, and to leave him 
the captive of his hereditary enemies. But its interest does 
not lie primarily, like that of the volumes immediately preceding, 
in the events of some one great and hard-fought conflict between 
armies that had not yet fully proved each other's strength; but 
rather in showing the thoroughness of purpose and readiness 
for all emergencies with which the German leader guided the 
marches of the mighty host that obeyed him, so as to ensure their 
successful combination at the next striking-point. In technical 
hrase, its theme is chiefly strategical, as those of the parts we 
tely reviewed were tactical. It is true that within the limits of 
time which it covers there has to be described that combat of Beau- 
mont which in any ordinary war would possess all the importance 
of a general action. But the superiority of the Germans in numbers 
as well as morale was at the end of August so manifest, the 
feebleness and unreadiness of their adversaries were also so pain- 
fully conspicuous, and the whole result was such a mere prelude to 
the stupendous victory which was to follow, that this affair has never 
ranked in popular interest with the chief battles of the war, 
though in actual dimensions exceeding one or two—as that of 
Spicheren, for example—on which volumes have been written, and 
the sites of which have become points of pilgrimage for the sight- 
seers of Europe. 

As we noticed this action at Beaumont, fought on the 30th 
August, at some length on a former occasion, we might be 
excused from touching on it here in presence of newer and 
more important matter. But we are bound to observe that the 
account written of it in this volume is hardly one that is likely to 
give full satisfaction in Southern Germany. The Bavarians have 
hitherto had good cause, as they believe, and as the readers of 
Von der Tann’s account will remember, for regarding the famous 
surprise of De Failly’s troops by the advance of their 1st Corps 
through the wood of Sommauthe almost into the unsuspecting camp 
of the French as the leading feature of the day’s tactics, and the 
decisive blow which rendered the rest of it a mere running 
fight; just as when in sham warfare a skeleton corps, pressed 
hard by superior forces, falls back by command from position 
to position as rapidly as is consistent with any attempt at all to 
—— order. Such is, however, assuredly not the view of the 

rlin compiler. Whoever decided the action, it is certain that 
General Alvensleben with the 4th Prussian Corps first began 
to drive in the French ; and twelve full pages are ‘Teveed to de- 
scribing, with all that power over details of which Count Wartens- 
leben is a master, the manner in which this part of its task was 
carried out. Then follows a section of barely half the length, 
introduced with the significant words, ‘ During the combat of the 
4th Corps thus described, Saxon and Bavarian troops had also got 
already into the fight,” and recounting the openings of the really 
separate engagements entered on by the 12th Corps on the 
right of the 4th near the Meuse, and the Bavarians to its 
left, close to Beaumont. Two and a half pages are all 
that are allotted to that story of the advance through the 
wood of Sommauthe, and against the bodies of French discovered 
beyond, which the Munich writers think so much of. The French 
upon whom Von der Tann’s men fell are expressly represented 
as “already at this time giving ground everywhere,” and the 
powerful assault by the 2nd Bavarian division, which followed 
the successful opening of Von der Tann’s artillery at the edge of 
the wood, is ascribed in direct words to the acceptance by its 
major-general of the happy inspiration of a Prussian staff officer 

* Der deutsch-franzisische Krieg 1870-71 ; von der Kriegsgeschichtlichen 


Abtheilung des Grossen Generalstabes. i'r Theil. Heft 7. Berlin: 
Mitder. 
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who met him at this juncture. This may be a more correct 
version of the occurrence than that favoured at Munich. It is 
impossible to judge, without perusing the original reports, whether 
this complete subordination of the action of the Bavarians to that 
of the Prussian Corps, and the wholly secondary part played 
throughout by the former—that of the Saxons on the right is 


The hills indicated are to be entrenched and eantonments ‘may be 
occupied behind them as far as the River Orne. The three Corps now 
separated from the Second Army will take up their quarters on the other 
side of that stream. 

The Third Army (under the Crown Prince) will halt for the present on 
the Meuse. 

The King’s head-quarters remain at Pont-i-Mousson, where the 2nd 


admitted to be but of this character—are exact representations of | Corps will supply a battalion as guard. 


what occurred. We can only observe that the Prussian official 
writer seems to have here laid the foundation of as pretty a con- 
troversy of the kind as military literature can show, and one 
which may possibly take as long to be settled by the voluntary 
agreement of the three parties concerned as it did to find the truth 
of the overthrow of the First Napoleon at Waterloo. 

We turn now to study what no intelligent reader can fail to 
recognize—the clearness and power with which the leader of the 
German forces guided to further triumphs the strategy of the 
troops who had fought so brilliantly before Metz. Napoleon has 
often been lauded, and that most justly, for the energy with which 
he reaped the fruits of success won on the battle-field. Leaving 
to future history to judge impartially how far that great 
conqueror’s genius for war has been equalled in our generation, we 
may say that, if Moltke’s comes short of it in inspiration, this 
volume alone would prove that in the executive part of strategy 
he has never been surpassed. No doubt he had profited by the 
examples bequeathed by his predecessor. His mind was stored before- 
hand with all the treasures of knowledge which keen military study 
could supply ; and for his warning he had the errors of Napoleon’s 
decadence to weigh against the brilliant strokes of his earlier days. 
The carelessness and inactivity that followed Dresden and Ligny, 
in the days when the French Emperor, as St. Cyr tells us, had 
come to trust more in the power of brute masses than in his own 
skill, supply teachings as potent as the activity and resource with 
which in earlier days he had followed up victory over shattered 
armies with an army itself half shattered. Never, however, in all 
his varied career had he the means and opportunity which were 
at Moltke’s command when night closed on Gravelotte won and 
Bazaine fairly enmeshed, and never was success used by him with 
greater effectiveness and speed. 

The forces which obeyed Moltke’s immediate orders before Metz 
—for all that part of the campaign the First and Second Armies 
may be regarded as one under his personal leadership—were made 
up of, besides four cavalry divisions, the Guard, Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
7th, 8th, 9th, 1oth,and Saxon (or12th)Corps. These were accounted 
for on the day of Gravelotte as follows:—The actual fighting fell 
almost entirely on (taking them in order from the left) the 12th, 
Guard, 9th, 7th, and 8th; the 2nd, however, coming in to the timely 
support of the last two when severely checked, as we noticed in 
our review of the last Part. The 3rd and roth, the former especi- 
ally, had been so severely shattered by their exertions on the yet 
bloodier field of Mars-le-Tour as to be unfit to come up into line. 
The 1st had been left as a corps of observation on the other 
side of the Moselle, to watch against any sudden attempt of the 
French to break through again that way, and so cut the German 
communications. The 4th only was clearly thrown away. By what 
must now be adjudged an error—and it is the only important one to 
be noted in the conduct of all these complicated operations—it had 
been directed south-westward to clear the roads near Toul for the 
advance of the Crown Prince, and to make its abortive attempt 
upon the fortress. It was too far on its way to be recalled when 
Bazaine was closed with, and thus was altogether missing when 
the hour came for the decisive conflict on the heights before 
Gravelotte. With this exception, however, Moltke never lost his 
hold, so to speak, of a single regiment of the great mass; and the 
battle was scarcely over when he prepared, with as much com- 

leteness as though the exact situation had been arranged months 
forehand, for that next stage in the war which was to leave Paris 
bare to attack. 

The morning of the 18th Augnst had not long dawned when his 

ans were all developed and ready to be carried into action. He 
settled with himself exactly what force was necessary to keep 
Bazaine within the trap into which he had fallen blindfold, and 
could tell therefore how much of his army remained disposable for 
the field to co-operate with the Crown Prince in the movement 
westward. Commanders had to be assigned to these new sub-divi- 
sions of his charge, and general conditions laid down for their 
immediate guidance. A vaster problem of the kind never had to 
be settled offhand; yet by 11 A.M. we find the orders written 
out and distributed which practically settled the next stage of the 
war by assigning a sufficient force, properly led, to hold Bazaine on 
the Moselle, and to throw an overwhelming combination forward 
into the heart of France, to find and crush the new army already 
reported to be gathering under MacMahon at Chilons :— 


After the victorious events of the last few days [so run the orders], it is 
necessary and permissible to give the troops rest and time to supply losses. 
But it is essential also that the armies advance simultaneously on Paris to 
meet the newly-formed forces at Chalons in sufficient strength. 

Moreover, as the French army thrown back on Metz may venture an 
attempt to force its way out westward, it will be proper to leave six corps 
on the left bank of the Moselle to meet it on the heights won yesterday. 
The single corps and reserve division on the right bank are to remain 
there, and, if necessary, retire for the moment before any overwhelming 
attack. 

For this investment His Majesty selects the First Army (1st, 7th, and 8th 
Corps), with the 2nd, 3rd, 9th, and zoth Corps, Prinee Frederick Charles 
taking command over the whole. He further places the Guard, 4th and 12th 
Corps, with two of the cavalry divisions, under the Prince of Saxony, for 
such a period as the original distribution shall not be reverted to. The staff 


We have purposely abbreviated this document but slightly. It 
speaks sufficiently for itself. Every detail necessary for the new 
turn in aflairs was effectually provided for, including the appoint- 
ment to command of two princes, both noted for warlike ability, 
one having been long regarded as the leading soldier of the Ger- 
man army, the other having won just respect from it by his con- 
duct and courage in conducting a long retreat before its overwhelm- 
ing strength with inferior forces in Northern Bohemia. Neither 
of them was likely to disappoint Moltke or his royal master, and 
these could now tranquilly wait till their exhausted men had fed 
and rested. But on the 21st the new-formed command of the 
Saxon Prince, taking the name of the Army of the Meuse, began 
its march towards the passages of that river, leaving Prince 
Frederick Charles busy with his new task of putting his troops ina 
defensive position which no efforts of Bazaine should be able to 
shake. As all the world knows, the policy of the 'rench Marshal 
aided him not less powerfully in this than his own sill; and soon 
the question of the surrender of the beaten Army of the Rhine was 
seen to be but one of time. As to the Prince of Saxony, he of 
course reached the Meuse unopposed, and, after failing in an 
attempt to carry Verdun which was as hopeless as the coup-de-main 
previously tried on Toul, though less rash in form and serious in 
result, got over the river, and came into line with the Crown Prince. 
The 2nd Bavarians, who were on the right of the latter, were 
henceforth, as we now learn, in regular communication with the 
4th Corps on the Prince of Saxony’s left, and Moltke once more 
had two great armies united under his own leadership prepared to 
crush MacMahon as he had already crushed Bazaine. 

How the opportunity for this came about ; how the miserable 
policy of looking to the enemy in Paris rather than to the foe in 
the field darkened all counsel at the camp at Chilons; how Mac- 
Mahon plainly saw what was right to do, but had to yield to the 
pressing orders conveyed by Rouher in person from the Empress 
and her Cabinet—all these particulars, and the long catalogue of 
blunders that led to Beaumont and Sedan, are unfolded with a 
clearness never brought to bear on them before. We cannot pause 
to note more than the fact here recorded that MacMahon was as 
early as the 21st of August perfectly acquainted with the general 
positions and strengths of the German forces—a knowledge which 
certainly made his responsibility as great as that of any mere com- 
mander-in-chief could be. When he started on his fatal journey, 
to be fatally continued under fresh pressure after he had almost 
resolved to disregard the orders from Paris and to save the 
luckless army from the gulf of ruin into which it was venturing, it 
remained on. for Moltke to give the single set of orders om 
wheeled his great line round on its right, and threw it forward by 
@ converging movement on the valley of the Meuse towards Sedan ; 
and the carelessness of French generals, with the demoralization 
already spread through their troops by ill success, did the rest. 
There was to follow soon the extraordinary victory won with un- 
expected ease, the prize not of unrivalled strategy alone, but of that 
long preparedness tor war which was the true nurse of the German 
Empire that arose at Sedan on the ruins of that of the Third 
Napoleon, 


SINCLAIR'S OLD TIMES AND DISTANT PLACES.* 


Me SINCLAIR has had so wide an experience, both clerical 
21 and social, has been concerned in so many offices of trust 
and importance, has had intercourse with so many men of note in 
the course of an active and honoured life, that the desire to place 
on record some of his thoughts and observations on what he 
has seen is not only natural in itself, but is sure to have been 
encouraged by his friends, and in its fulfilment to be welcomed b: 

the public at large, always interested in personal recollections. This 
is a task, however, which every chronicler finds hedged about by 
more difficulties than he was aware of at starting. He is apt to 
discover that what has interested himself most, and what would 
therefore most interest his readers, belongs too entirely to his 
private memory to allow him to give the full value and piquancy 
to his reminiscences which they properly possess for himself. The 
more — his conscience, the stronger is the barrier between 
him and his unknown reader, and he finds that the recollections 
fittest for him to communicate are the least personal ones in an 

intimate sense, and not by any means those which constitute his 
= treasury of past feeling and incident. This feeling we be- 
ieve to have influenced Mr. Sinclair both in the choice and treat- 
ment of his subjects. He takes those which are most removed 
from the present by distance of time and changed circumstances ; 
in some cases reviving names which under no handling can 
be rescued from oblivion, in others contributing from private 
sources and family connexions of a past date some fresh anec- 
dote to the traditional stock of public men and well-known 
humourists; sometimes recording the iculars of his own 
intercourse with distinguished men of different schools in reli- 
gion and philosophy—these belonging mainly to the years of his 


for his Royal Highness will be organized immediately. 


* Old Times and Distant Places. By John Sinclair, M.A., Archdeacon 
of Middlesex and Vicar of Kensington. London: John Mwray. 
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earlier life in Edinburgh, where he was minister of an Episcopal 
chapel; or, again, narrating personal adventures and hair-breadth 
‘scapes which, when the time for feats of strength, courage, or en- 
durance is fairly over, remain with all men among the proudest and 
most cherished parts of their life’s work. 

Many advantages have contributed to render Mr. Sinclair 
throughout his lifea man visibly fitted for certain missions and 
employments. Perhaps that propriety and moderation of thought 
and language which pointed him out to official eyes as the “ very 


papers, which had been bequeathed to the Royal Society by the 
historian’s nephew. To this task he devoted several months, and 
the longest and most weighty section of these reminiscences is de- 
voted to his conclusions upon them. As is natural to such a rela- 
tion, a certain attachment grows up between the student and his 
subject ; Hume as a sceptic stands much higher in his estima- 
tion than modern sceptics, while as an historian his love of 
truth is zealously defended. Plied with facts proving the pains 
which Hume took to correct such of his statements as furthet 


man” wanted at a juncture does not often go along with vivacity of 
style ; and the relations into which he was brought with some of the 
public men he describes were clearly not such as to bring out indi- 
vidual character. Many neat things are said and compliments ex- 
chenged which are only valuable as illustrating the art of talking 
with little to say—as showing us, for example, that American 
statesmen can converse with the courtesy and the commonplaces 
of the old world. In fact, it striles the reader that com- 
plimentary forms have more value in Mr. Sinclair's mind, and 
are deemed more worth a niche in memory, than accords with 
the general estimate of them. This faith in civility sometimes 
gives a needlessly conventional and formal impression of the in- | 
tercourse commemorated. It seems, for instance, rather a flat con- | 
clusion to an.early friendship with Sir William Hamilton—which | 
led them to take long walks together, discussing every subject that | 
occupied Mr. Sinclair's mind, whether literary, philosophical, or re- 
ligious—to wind up his notice of “ his illustrious friend” by the 
close of a letter from Sir William, acknowledging his “Covrre- 
spondence with the Committee of Council ” :— The style and tone 
of your letter appear to me excellent. I hope to hear you have 
obtained the preferment you so well merit.” In Edinburgh 
Mr. Sinelair also enjoyed the society and attended the lectures 
of Dr. Chalmers, in whose case these remarks do not apply. 
There was about Chalmers a geniality influencing his whole 
tone; and Mr. Sinclaiz’s practical mind found a way of proving 
his high estimation of the Professor’s energy, zeal, and in- 
tellectual powers which must have left a lasting impression. 
Having become alive to the miserably scanty endowment of the 
Professorship, he induced the class of voluntary students for the 
first time to pay a fee, thus collecting 200/. Chalmers’s sayings 
are calculated for repetition, for he not only was an acute observer, 
but he studied point and conciseness. When a man, he said to 
Mr. Sinclair, “ forms an opinion in hisown mind, he may change it 
as readily as he has formed it. If he communicates it in speech or 
writing to another, he is confirmed in it; but if he prints he ts in- 
corrigible.” He defined the secret of Dr. Jephson’s success in two | 
words—He is more inquisitive and more dictatorial than other | 
physicians. And certainly the patience which encourages a sick | 
mean to tell his own story, and the authority which commands 
strict obedience to a rule, make the physician popular with his 
paticnts 

Our conversation turned one evening on post-prandial oratory. “There 

is nothing,” said’ Dr. Chalmers, “that I dread more than being called to 
make an after-dinner speech”; and he assigned this reason :—* Everything 
depends upon a good thing oce urring to you just as you are rising; and if 
nothing occurs, what is to become of you?” Some years after I introduce 
this saying of Chalmers’s into a speech at a marriage déjeiner. It was well 
received ; and when the party broke up, the Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Wilber- 
force), to my great amusement, whispered to me, “ Archdeacon, do repeat 
to me that story of Dr. Chalmers; it will help me greatly in eny 
emergency.” 
On a more serious occasion he records the facility with which the 
Bishop could turn a few hints to profit. He came to a meeting 
without “anything to say.” “Do oblige me with some sugges- 
tions ; the smallest crumbs will be thankfully received.” A few words 
were whispered. He asked a few questions, and then said, “All is 
right, that isenough.” “IIc rose at once, took up insuccession all the 
crumbs which I had given him, and expanded them into substantial 
loaves. I was astonished at his prodigious power of amplification. 
The hearers were deiighted, and Iam not sure that I ever heard 
him deliver a move effective oration.” Eloquence, readiness, the 
faculty of meeting the occasion, social brilliancy, all the qualities 
in which society shone in Mr. Sinclair's younger days more con- 
spicuously than it does now, are favourite subjects with him. On 
this he tells a story of Sir Walter Scott which bears upon the 
difficulties just mentioned :— 

When Mr. Lockhart wasappointed editor of the Quarterly, Sir Walter, while 
rejoicing at his promotion, keenly felt the Joss which the family circle would 
sustain ; and could not make up his mind whether to accept congratulations 
or condolences. Mr. Lockhart’s friends resolved to give him a farewell 
banquet. Sir Walter was present, and on his health being proposed, rose 
with some emotion to return thanks. After a few commonplaces he pro- 
ceeded, “I intend on this occasion as on many others to escape from a difli- 
culty by relating a story. A Highland chiet, being informed that one of 
his neighbours had lust his wife, sent for his clerk, and began to dictate a 
letter suitable to the melancholy event. The chief walked up and down the 
room, and the clerk repeated his words in an under tone. The chief began, 
* My dear Sir.’ The clerk repeated ‘ My dear Sir’; * I beg leave’ ; ‘ J beg leave’ ; 
‘to congratulate you’ ; to congratulate you’ ; ‘on the death of your beloved 
wife.” Were the clerk interrupted him. ‘Sir, since she was a beloved wite, 
would not the proper word be condole rather than congratulate? The chief 
took several turns, muttering to himself, ‘ congratulate,’ ‘ condole,’ ¢ condole,’ 
* congratulate’ ; and then concluded, ‘they are synonymous terms, leave 
the words as I have given them.’” Sir Walter then concluded :— “ Gentle- 
men, in my present divided state of feeling, 1 have been running over the 
changes of condole and congratulate—congratulate, condole—till I am as 
much perplexed as the Highland chief himself, and have no resource but to 
pronounce them synonymous terms.” 

In 1831, while still residing in Edinburgh as minister of St. 
Paul's Episcopal Chapel, Mr. Sinclair was appointed member of 
2 committee for the examination of Hume's posthumous 


| 


research threw doubt on, he describes an effort to soften Hallam’s 
prejudices. “ Hallam heard me coldly, then impatiently, and at 
last interrupted me, saying, ‘You never will persuade me that 
Iiume was a truthful historian.’” Not long after he spent an 


evening at Magdalen College with Dr. Routh, a more courteous 


listener :— 

IIe was then about ninety-five years of age, and, according to his invariable 
custom, was attired in full canonicals, including gown, cassock, and bands, 
with a trencher cap beside him. I introduced the Hume MSS. He imme- 
diately showed a deep interest in the subject. Not hearing me distinctly, 
he crossed the fireplace, and, standing before me, made a signal for me not to 
move. I obeyed him ior a few moments, and then said, * Mr. President, it 
is impossible for me to remain seated while you are standing: let me take 
a chair next to yours.” We continued our conversation about Hume to a 
late hour, the aged scholar showing as much knowledge of English History 
as if he had been an undergraduate crammed for the occasion ; and when [ 
eame away he thanked me cordially for the profoundly interesting par- 
ticulars I had communicated. 

Among these names of note figure some which are less familiar 
to the reader; as the Rey. Ozias Linley, brother-in-law of Sheri- 
dan, a man of a tongue and nature so impatient and vituperative 
that, in the impetuosity of his criticism on a piece of music, he 
pronounced the composer a “consummate ass,” not considering 
that he was his own father; and who argued that “ seaport towns 
ought not to be encouraged,” because he lost a watch at Dover, 
and had veal given him at the inn when he had set his heart on 
a rump-steak. Another eccentric, Mr. Sinclair's granduncle, Bos- 
ville, a friend of Horne Tooke, is recorded. He was a man of 
fortune, who seems to have combined with the utmost latitude of 
principles a tyranny on one point—that of punctuality—which 
may be called unprecedented. The more extreme the opinions of 
his guests the more welcome they were, but they must armyve 
to the moment; and when Mr. Friend, the Astronomer Royal, 
arrived half a minute late from his official residence at Greenwich 
and met the company coming down to diuner on the staircase, he 
is addressed :—“I trust, Mr. Friend, you will bear in mind -in 
future that we don’t reckon time here by the meridian of Green- 
wich, but by the meridian of Welbeck Street.” In compensation 
for this precision in one direction, the general imagination was 
allowed free range. The host told what lies he pleased; the over- 
scrupulous guest was encouraged to follow his example by the 
watchword Li faut risquer quelque chose. The close of his life is sad 
enough. Horne Tooke, growing sick and ailing, yet exerted himself 
to give return banquets, and on the last occasion of the friends meet- 
ing he screwed himself up with jest and story to the hour of ten, when 
Bosyiile always took his leave. For once his carriage was half an 
hour late. Horne Tooke broke down and had to be carried out of 
the room; Bosville was greatly annoyed, and never came again. 
| But he kept up his own parties to the last, and the slate on which 
| his twelve selt-invited guests each inscribed their names still hung 
in his entrance-hall. The table was spread below-stairs while he 
was confined to his chamber, “ and on the very morning of his 
death he gave orders for an entertainment punctually at the 
hour which he did not live to see.” 

Among his hearers in St. Paul’s, Edinburgh, Mr. Sinclair 
records one Widow Butler, whom he believes to have died at the 
age of a hundred and nine. Her case had been looked into by a 
clergyman who doubted the fact and had taken some pains to in- 
vestigate the truth of her statements. At the time Mr. Sinclair 
first became acquainted with her she was almost a hundred, 
wrinkled and bowed double, but able to take her place regularly on 
Sundays on his pulpit stairs. She was seventeen when Prince 
Charles Stuart led his army through Dumfries, and, when asked 
about his appearance, described him as wearing tartan with plenty 
of silk and gold. “Many thought he was the best-looking man 
in the army; but for my own part I was but a girl, and I thought 
I saw men who, with as much silk and gold, would have looked as 
well ashe.” Ler reflections on the brevity of life, on taking leave 
of her pastor some years before her death, recall the patriarch before 
Pharaoh—* A hundred years, when you look on them, are but a 
span long. It would be ill tor us if we had naething but this poor 
world for our portion.” Mr. Thoms will no doubt investigate the 
case. 

The variety of our examples will have shown the desultory 
character of the volume. Its store of anecdote will furnish some- 
thing to the taste of every reader. Well received in youth on his 
father’s and family’s account, and highly considered since on his 
own, its author has had unusual opportunities of studying men and 
society. If the style has sometimes a weight beyond its subject- 
matter, what else can be expected after a devotion of so many years 
to the cause of national education through the instrumentality of the 
pen? What this labour is may be gathered from the fact, stated in 
a note, that more than three hundred letters were interchanged 
with Joshua Watson alone. Literature proper hardly has its fair 
chance in so busy and useful a life. 
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DAWE’S LANDMARKS OF HISTORY.* 


hry author of this little book has thought fit to give 
it a title already well knowa as belon to a series 
of very popular books written by the author of the Heir of 
Redclyffe. _The title, no doubt, is an attractive one, well suited to 
chime in with the popular idea of history. That idea, we take it, 


"is that a thorough acquaintance with a in asomewhat 


confused knowl of a few names and dates belonging to each 
century. To this information may be added, by those persons who 
are ambitious of becoming advanced historical students, a fami- 
liarity with the — peculiarities or eccentric habits of the 
actors who have played the most conspicuous upon the stage 
of the world whose shifting scenes history undertakes to chronicle. 
Ardent students of history from this point of view are not un- 
frequently heard to sigh for the power of learning the “ Dic- 
tionary of Dates” by heart, as though they believed that, having 
once accomplished that triumph of mnemonic skill, there could be 
nothing in the records of bygone ages left for them to conquer. To 
suit the taste of those who thus look upon history as “a thing of 
shreds and patches,” Mr. Dawe has grouped into one volume a 
series of unconnected notices or sketches of the most stirring times 
in European history, and of the great men who cut the most 
brilliant figure in those times. In the preface he himself tells us 
that his book 

is designed to set before the reader such a record of the great events in the 
Christian era as may guide him along the highway of historic truth, ena- 
bling him to know the most memorable events, their sequence and connexion, 
and to become acquainted with the men who have played the most promi- 
nent part in shaping the destiny of nations. 

Mr. Dawe, to do him justice, has contrived to crowd a great 
many landmarks, extending over a wide range of time and place, 
into a very small compass. But, after all, the word “landmarks ” 
itself implies, by its very nature, the existence of some continuous 
road or boundary line which they are meant to trace. We cannot 
— any advantage being gained by pointing out those land- 
marks to a person unacquainted with that road or boundary. 
Landmarks, we take it, are intended as means to set travellers on 
the right road, but they would make but a sorry substitute for the 
road itself. Any one can see that it would be ridiculous for a man 
to set out in hopes of accomplishing a journey by leaping from 
landmark to landmark without traversing the intervening road. 
No one takes literally the Yankee joke about the traveller who 

d the milestones at so rapid a rate that at first he thought 
& was riding through a churchyard. Yet it would be just as 
absurd to suppose that reading an amusing account of a civil war 
in one country or ofan invasion in another, of the virtuous acts of 
one monarch or of the iniquities of his successor, constitutes a 
knowledge of history that can be of any practical use. Of the 
unity of history, of the connecting links which bind together 
the interests of States and nations, Mr. Dawe seems to have no 
notion whatever. His design, he tells us, has been “to write a 
book that may be read with pleasure and studied with profit” :— 

He has, accordingly, avoided anything approaching to that most hateful 
of all books in a school library, “a synopsis of universal history ;” and has 
attempted to describe the chief events in a clear and interesting style, omit- 
ting all minor details of a dry and unattractive character, and giving tothe 
narrative a biographical complexion. 

Now to write what Mr. Dawe so scornfully speaks of as a “ synopsis 
of universal history,” if by that term he means a book which in a 
small compass presents a clear, simple, and scientific view of 
general history, 1s perhaps the most difficult task which the his- 
torian can propose to on If. To do it well implies a vast 
amount of learning. It is therefore perhaps as well for Mr. Dawe 
that he did not attempt anything approaching to it, as any such 
— on his part could only have ended in signal failure. This 
difficult task has, however, bo really accomplished in a way 
which leaves nothing to be desired. We recommend Mr. Dawe to 
get and tostudy attentively Mr. Freeman’s General Sketch of Euro- 
pean History ; for, however excusable may be the ignorance of those 
who grope about in search of landmarks, it seems not unreason- 
able to require that persons who take upon themselves to set w 

landmarks should at least have some knowledge of the road whic 

these same landmarks are supposed to indicate. After carefully 
reading Mr. Freeman’s book, we hope that Mr. Dawe may have 
found out that neither Odoacer nor Theodoric were ever of 
Italy ; that the Franks cannot with any show of reason be said to 
have “ settled in France,” any more than it would be correct to 
say that the Scots settled in Scotland or the Lombards in Lom- 
bardy ; that Clovis was not the “ founder of the French Monarchy ” ; 
not to speak of other ingenious errors into which he has fallen. 
Mr. Dawe’s ideas about the Empire, its fiefs and dependencies, 
the manner of electing the Emperor, and the various claims set 
forth by him as Emperor, are excessively confused. He has found 
out that Charles the Great was crowned at Rome “amid the 
acclamations of the people, who shouted from every quarter ‘ Life 
and victory to Charles , Emperer of the Romans !’” Yet 
this very conspicuous “landmark” has failed to set him on the 
right road with regard to the successors of Charles, and the further 
he gets from the “landmark” the more widely he goes astray. In 
Mr. Dawe’s case the reverse of the proverb holds good, for all 
roads seem to lead him from Rome instead of to it. He tells us 
that “Otho the Great ” founded the “ Romano-German Empire,” 
but by the time he gets to Charles the Fifth he has lost sight of 


the connexion with Rome al . The “ electors of Germany,” 
according to Mr. Dawe, “chose him as their Emperor,” and then 
comes Mr. Dawe’s explanation of the nature of the eae to which 
Charles was thus elected :— 

The Empire of Germany, it should be explained, was a confederation of 
various States, each under the immediate sovereignty of its own ruler, 
whilst the whole was combined under the supreme direction of the Emperor, 
who presided over the Imperial Diet ey of all the — of the 
States), with the right of vetoing any law that assembly might pass. 
Further on he graciously speaks of “the empress-queen, as Maria 
Theresa may be styled,” although pat: without having 
the faintest idea of how, when, or why she so be so styled. 
Then again Mr. Dawe calls the Swiss War of Independence “the 
successful stand made by the Swiss mountaineers against the en- 
croachments of the Imperial House of Hapsburg,” being ay 

uite unaware that it was not Imperial but ducal tyranny that 

rove the Cantons to vindicate their independence with the sword. 
The encroachment which the confederates of Rutli pl them- 
selves to withstand was the attempt to degrade their land from 
being a free fief of the Empire into becoming a part of the here- 
ditary possessions of the House of Austria. The signal courage 
they displayed in resisting that attempt was secretly encouraged, 
= the victory which they gained was openly approved, by the 

“mperor. 

. Dawe is not more happy in his philological than in his his- 
torical explanations. Among these we find that “Oster or East 
March ” is the “ name since changed into Austria.” We thought 
that any one, however puzzle-headed, might have been able to see 
that “ Austria” has naturally grown out of “ Oester-reich,” a name 
which bears its own meaning on the face of it, and which might 
have been borne by our own East oy with as much reason as 
by the kingdom of the East Franks. Mr. Dawe gives us 
the old explanation that the name Gibraltar is “Gebel al Tarik,” 
or the “ Hill of Tarik,” so called in honour of the Saracen leader. 
We think it much more likely that the name is “Gebel el Tar,” or 
the “ Hill of the Birds,” a name still used by the Arabs for at least 
one hill on the opposite continent. Nor can we agree with Mr. 
Dawe when he tells us that the first printing- was set up at 
Strasburg. It is well known that Gutenberg and his companion were 
there engaged in some scheme for reproducing at a cheap 
rate copies of the popular Speculum, but there is no sufficient proof 
that they there employed the moveable metal type which 
Gutenberg afterwards brought to perfection at Mainz. It seems 
hardly fair on such grounds to rob Mainz of the glory of being the 
birthplace of the great invention. Again, Mr. Dawe makes a 
grievous mistake in supposing that the Code Napoléon is a digest 
of old French laws. e laws in France before the Revolution 
were ill defined and worse executed, and resolved themselves 
practically into the right of the strongest. Part of Mr. Dawe's 
plan consists in grouping the chief events of any given period 
round some central figure in whom the reader is supposed to take 
a personal interest. But to give effect to this scheme would require 
much more s than the writer of this little book has at 
command. He seems, moreover, to bave no power of discrimi- 
nating between those men who made the times in which they 
lived and those who were made by them. Nor is his sense of 
justice any of the clearest; for while he a against the 

igotry of Philip I1., and the persecutions into which it led him, 
he gives Frederick the Great no credit for his toleration, on the 
ground that it sprang from indifference to all religion whatever. 

As Mr. Dawe seems to be keenly alive to the advantages which 
have fallen to the share of those whose favoured lot it is to live in 
the nineteenth century, it is the more remarkable that he has cared 
so little to avail himself of them. This century, he tells us, “ will 
probably be long remembered as the great period of scientific pro- 


depends entirely on the rate of scientific wy 
century is 


those scholars who have devoted their lives to labour in this field 
of science have displayed the results of that labour in their pages, 
it seems to us inexcusable that any one should set himself up as 
a teacher of history and show such ignorance as is to be found in 
this little volume. Among the most wonderful of the inventions 
of this same nineteenth century Mr. Dawe reckons the “lucifer 
match,” which “enables us at any moment to call light out of 
darkness.” We should strongly advise him to try the effect of 
its miraculous powers upon his own book. And when he has so 
far profited by the hints which we have here given him that he 
feels inclined to publish a corrected edition, we ho he will 
invent a title for himself. Milestones, Finger-posts, n-fires, 


or a? of History would any of them be new and 
striking. Signal-lights would indeed be 
as 8 ing the countless rocks and shoals whic in the 


way of the student of history. Any of these titles would save 
him from the danger he at present runs of calling down on his 
own head the maledictions pronounced against the man who 
“ yemoveth his neighbour's kk.” 
HERE AND THERE AMONG THE ALPS.* 

HE ly of Alpine literature is not yet exhausted. The old- 
T fashioned pans, it of difficult ascents have become some- 


* Landmarks of General History in the Christian Era. By the Rev. 
C. S. Dawe, B.A. London and Giasgow : Collins, Sons, & Co. 1874. 


ee By the Hon. Frederika Plunket. 
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what stale, but there is still something to be said here and there 
about a still unfamiliar district or some new variation on old 
methods of travelling. Miss Plunket does not claim our attention 
on the score of any adventurous performances, nor does she rely 
apon hic descriptions of scenery or on details of antiquarian or 
etorical interest. The only peculiarity of her book is that it is 
written by a woman, with the intention of encouraging others of 
her sex to follow in her footsteps. Miss Plunket, indeed, though 
she has gone rather beyond the ordinary line, is not one of the 
most aspiring sisterhood. Ladies have recently taken to expedi- 
tions which were formerly described in the consecrated phrase of 
guide-books as being fit only for practised mountaineers; and some 
of them can show a long list of successful expeditions which 
might excite the envy of enthusiastic walkers of the other sex. 
None of these ladies, so far as we know, has yet condescended to en- 
lighten the public as to her experiences. Miss Plunket is probably 
too diffident as to her powers; and she me to be under the 
impression that there is something sacred about the region which 
lies at a greater elevation than ten thousand feet. She takes long 
and arduous walks over the lower passes, and ascends beyond the 
region of carriages or mules; she occasionally crosses a glacier or 
climbs a secondary But she does not trust herself to attack 
such a genuine et excites the ambition of a member of the 

ine Club. She crosses the Tschingel Pass, but would hesitate 

‘ore attacking the Strahleck. This statement will sufficiently 
define her position to persons familiar with Alpine travel; and 
they will probably argue that her advice to other ladies to follow 
in her footsteps does not err on the side of rashness. Before saying 
@ few words upon this point, however, we may touch briefly upon 
Miss Plunket’s other merits. : 

Her book is on the whole a pleasant specimen of the class of litera- 
ture to which it belongs. It is not so scientific as Professor Tyndall’s 
writings, nor so poetical as Mr. Ruskin’s,nor—whether this be an ad- 
vantage or otherwise—does it aim so much at the humorous as the 
writings of a good many travellers of inferior eminence. But it 
has the merit, which certainly is a great one, of being written with 
obvious enjoyment. Miss Plunket is a genuine lover of Alpine 
scenery ; and we are consequently disposed to sympathize with her. 
Moreover, we may venture to say that she shows a good and dis- 
eriminating taste. Commonplace writers generally think it neces- 
sary to go into ecstasies about every mountain which reaches a 
certain height, and every view which includes a sufficient list of 
distant objects. Miss Plunket knows when to praise and when to 
blame. e declares, for example, in contradiction to a modern 
fashion, that the upper valley of the Engadine is decidedly inferior, 
with the exception of Pontresina, to the other mountain regions. 
St. Moritz and its neighbourhood has recently become so popular 
for sanitary reasons that its visitors think themselves bound to 
praise it even for qualities in which it is distinctly inferior. Any 
anprejudiced person who looks through his or her own eyes 
will, we are convinced, agree with Miss Plunket in holding that 
the valley from Samaden to the Maloja is singularly straight, 
bleak, a monotonous. Miss Plunket again maimtains that the 
Dolomites are too grotesque to be beautiful. This is an opinion 
which admits of more controversy ; and, in fact, she does not 
appear to have visited the really beautiful parts of the Dolomite 
region, the valleys of Primiero, Caprile, or Cadore. The more 
Northern examples of the same formation are, we think, open to 
her criticism, but we are not fanatical upon this head, and merely 
note the fact that she is frank enough not to conceal her pre- 
judices. She ascends the Confinale, and appears, as we may 
tell her, to have taken the. most Be meng route nae and here 
she displays a very er enthusiasm ‘in to one 
of Pag striking oP Al ine views of the second order. 
The Ortler and the Konigswand, as seen from that summit, are of 

i y noble and original design. On the other hand, we 
cannot quite share her enthusiasm about the Languard, a mountain 
from which there is certainly a vast panoramic view, but from 
which the width of pros is dearly bought by the absence of 
very striking objects in the foreground. On the whole, however, 
we have followed Miss Plunket’s wanderings with ral 

pathy, and as much agreement as is desirable. Tastes differ, 
and ought to differ, in such matters. It would be a very unlucky 
circumstance if everybody admired the same views; for how, in 
that case, should we enjoy the complacent sense of superiority 
which arises when somebody is rash enough to dissent from our 
‘conclusions ? 

Miss Plunket, we feel sure, is a true enough lover of the Alps 
to enjoy the views which are only to be seen from the high 
summits. She admires a snow- so heartily that she ought to 
be thoroughly familiar with the objeet of her admiration. And 
therefore we will venture to point out to her the very simple 
truth that it is often just as easy to climb a high mountain as a 
low one. The awe with which she ks of the Matterhorn, the 
Weisshorn, and other imposing summits is quite unnecessary. She 
is capable of walking without excessive fatigue for twelve or 
thirteen hours over a low pass. The same amount of labour, under 
favourable conditions, would have taken her to the top of Monte 
Rosa, Mont Blanc, or the Matterhorn ; and we would suggest that 
in some future expedition she should try the experiment. We 
must not indeed be misunderstood. The dangers of Alpine travel 
are very real and serious; perhaps more serious than Miss 
Plunket quite admits. Moreover, under unfavourable conditions, the 
higher mountains are more dangerous than the lower, because the 
traveller is further from a refuge. There are frequently days and 
weeks when Mont Blanc, often as it has been climbed even by 


ladies in fine weather, would be totally impracticable to the most 
experienced climber. It is equally true, however, that there are 
days and weeks during which an ascent of the Matterhorn is safe 
and easy for anybody who is up to a moderate amount of walking, 
and is really less laborious than a similar expedition in the closer 
air of the valleys This variability of conditions is the great secret 
of mountaineering, which it seems that the ordinary mind alto- 
ether refuses to accept. People will not believe that it can ever 
dangerous to ramble over a mountain no higher than Snowdon 
and with precipices only high enough to break their necks; or 
that it can ever be safe to climb a mountain four or five times that 
height, however favourable the weather and the snow. If a 
delusion in the first case has led to many serious accidents, a de- 
lusion in the other has the less serious consequence of causing a good 
many people to lose a perfectly safe pleasure. 

This point is particularly deserving of the attention of ladies. 
We confess to having certain prejudices in regard to feminine 
exercises. It is extremely desirable indeed that women should be 
encouraged to take every kind of open-air exercise which is suited 
to their constitutions. We are glad to see ladies riding or skating 
or climbing mountains in moderation. But we are disposed to 
draw a very decided line. We should not like to see a lady ride 
a steeplechase or row a boat-race; nor indeed do we like to see 
them indulge in any form of violent or distiguring exercise. Now 
mountain-scrambling very easily becomes both. A lady sitting ata 
table-@’héte with the skin scorched off her face from exposure to the 
sun on a snow-field is not pleasing in our eyes. Nor do we much 
approve of any lady indulging in that kind of rough scrambling 
upon rocks which, to say the least, involves the adoption of a 
good many ungraceful attitudes and a probability of considerable 
destruction of apparel. Nor, again, does it seem desirable as a 
general rule that ladies should share in expeditions where it is 
necessary for them to be huddled together for the night in some 
wretched cave or hut with a party of guides where attention to 
the ordinary decorum of civilized life presents a good many diffi- 
culties. Although, therefore, we most gladly welcome the presence 
of ladies in many Alpine scenes irom which they were ivurmerly 
debarred, we would rather not see them in any place which involves 
either decided danger or a decided process of “roughing.” Ex- 
peditions in which they take part should, to our minds, always be 
so arranged that they could present themselves to gentlemen of 
their acquaintance without blushing or obvious disfigurement. 

These conditions, however prudish they may be, can easily be 
secured, with a little care, upon many ascents from which Miss 
Plunket seems to have shrunk with unnecessary awe. The care, 
it is true, is necessary; and we must say emphatically and 
before all things, that ladies bent upon Alpine glory should have 
companions — whose knowledge and forethought they can im- 
plicitly depend. They should wait for good weather and good 
snow, and not hazard themselves in places where a very slight 
change of the conditions may involve hardship or serious danger. 
But, granting this, they may still see the grandest scenes in the 
Alps. No mountain, for example, is intrinsically so majestic as 
Mont Blanc; as no mountain can be more dangerous and dis- 
agreeable in really bad weather. Now a lady of good walking 
powers can reach the Grands Mulets with perfect ease under 
ordinary conditions. There she will find a hut, not luxurious in iis 
arrangements, but yet offering the convenience of a sleeping-room, 
and even feminine attendance. If the weather is fine and the snow 
hard, it is simply a walk of six or seven hours without a single 
difficulty from the hut to the summit, and the return is perfectly 
easy. If proper care be taken in organizing the party and selecting 
a | ad day, a lady who can walk as well as Miss Plunket 
would be able to make the ascent without more trouble than she 
encountered in crossing the Steinerne Meer, or even in going from 
Pontresina to the baths of Bormio by the Val Viola in bad 
weather. We might say the same of many other mountains, such 
as the Monte Rosa, where there is not even the necessity of a night 
away from a hotel, tae Jungfrau, or the Matterhorn. The point 
to be remembered is simply the necessity of duly observing the 
conditions. Nothing is easier than to lose hands or feet from frost- 
bites, or to fall into a crevasse on Mont Blanc, if it be attacked, so 
to speak, against the grain. But nothing is less necessary than to 
encounter any risk whatever of such catastrophes. There are times 
when it would be far more dangerous and difficult to climb Snowdon 
thanit is at other times to attack Mont Blanc. And in this sensealmost 
every mountain in the Alps becomes at times a ladies’ mountain. 
If they will wait for those propitious moments, be guided by the 
experience of trustworthy persons, and take all the recognized pre- 
cautions to avoid danger and secure a retreat, there can be no 
reason why they should not enjoy the highest Alps much more 
thoroughly than they often do at present. They may go upon the 
glaciers without spoiling their complexions, or tearing their clothes, 
or presenting themselves as a spectacle to thoughtless and irre- 
verent tourists. But thoroughly cautious management is of course 
the essential condition for success, as some respect for feminine 
delicacy is essential to avoid consequences not desirable in the eyes 
of those who would respect the feminine character. 


CROWEST’S GREAT TONE-POETS.* 


pte author of this work tells us in the preface that it consists 
of papers contributed to the Et Cetera Magazine, which he 


* The Great Tone-Poets ; being Short Memoirs of the Greater Musical 
Composers. By F.Crowest. London: Bentley & Son. 1874, 
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has been induced to republish by “ many requests from teachers of 
music.” This fact, together with the addition of a table of events 
to each biographical sketch, “for the use of those engaged in 
examination,” led us to look for a precise and scientific account of 
the writers and compositions included in the selection. But in 
reality Mr. Crowest’s work is as light, as chatty, and as untechnical 
in character as could be desired by the least patient of readers. It 
is cast in much the same mould as previous works on musicians, 
the tacit assumption of which seems to be that composers are a 
curious, half-grotesque, half-lovable race of beings, with respect to 
whom every discoverable incident of life and peculiarity of 
manners must possess an especial value. Mr. Crowest’s sketches 
abound in entertaining anecdotes, many of which are sufficiently 
familiar, while others appear to have been collected from less acces- 
sible sources. 

Mr. Crowest compels us, if only by the title which he gives to 
his work, to judge of it by a higher standard than that of an 
amusing chat about musicians, and we very much regret that in 
reference to any such higher standard his work presents a rather 
meagre aspect. Even as biography, the essays appear to us singu- 
larly unreflective and superficial. How much the wiser any student 
of music will be for committing to memory all the narratives and 
descriptions of this volume it would be ditlicult to say. It seems 
to us that it is precisely the kind of work which is fitted to impart 
a mere smattering of knowledge about the subject. Any one 
who reads it will be able, with the help of a good memory, 
to talk about Bach, Beethoven, or Schumann with a cer- 
tain appearance of ample reading. One was prepared by 
Mr. Crowest’s title for an interesting and complete analysis of the 
musical temperament and of its relation to the poetic. In spite 
of all that has been written respecting musicians, there is ample 
room for a careful study of the conditions of tone-creation. Mr. 
Crowest seems never to have thought of this question. His por- 
traits seek to preserve little oddities or amiabilities of personal 
character ; they never attempt to give us the inmost emotional 
nature of what he calls the “ tone-poet.” The biographical details 
on which he dwells most fondly may be brought under the heads 
of domestic and devotional traits. Bach and Haydn, Mozart and 
Mendelssohn, appear to interest him pre-eminently as tender lovers 
and as pious heads of households. Thus, for example, Mr. 
Crowest cannot help inquiring, with respect to the creation of Die 
Entfiihrung by Mozart :— 

Can it be that the thoughts of his fast approaching and long looked-for 
union with his beloved Constance were foremost in his breast when he penned 
the joyous music ? 

In a like strain he remarks, apropos of Weber's joy at the success 
of the Oberon :— 

Of course he poured all this out before his beloved wife. “My dear 

Lina,” he says, “ thanks to God, and to His all-powerful will, I obtained this 
evening the greatest success in my life,” &c. &c. 
If Mr. Crowest is apt to be commonplace in drawing the general 
character of his musical personages, he is yet more unsatisfactory 
when he attempts to define the characteristics of each composer's 
artistic genius. He writes very prettily, no doubt, about the 
“heavenly” melody and “ divine” strains of his favourite authors, 
but his language is too vague and unscientific to afford a student 
any real knowledge of the particular musician’s style. How feeble, 
for instance, is this kind of characterization :— 

No music is more beautiful than Mozart’s, and but little so tranquillizing 
as the tones of this master of song. It rivets the untutored ear as no other 
does; it softens, exalts, and inspires all that is best within the human heart. 
It makes us tender and loving ; and besides, with its gay and sportive 
melodies, it at times exhilarates our spirits in the happiest manner. 

Mr. Crowest begins his account of each composer in this high- 
flown style of adulation, and we will not disguise our admiration 
at the ingenuity which he has displayed in saying something new, 
yet equally exalting, about every one of his subjects. 

We miss, too, in his account of the composers saloctedd all endeavour 
to trace out accurately their mutual relations, and to show the 
precise historical antecedents of the successive styles. Thus the 
reader will gather from the volume but little information as to 
the change in the spirit and form ofthe opera effected by Gluck, as 
to the vast advance made by Haydn in shaping the structure of 
instrumental music, or as to the peculiar position occupied by 
Mendelssohn as mediator between the learned style of Bach and 
the older composers, and the freer imaginative treatment of form 
introduced by the Romanticists. The single instance in which 
Mr. Crowest makes an appearance of indicating the historical 
position of a composer is that of Schumann, and here he seems to 
us to be particularly weak :— 

The “ Music of the Future” [he tells us] had one of its founders and first 
exponents in Schumann, and in this school we may safely class most that 
he composed, for there is a romanticism about it which, whatever may 
be said or written to the contrary, undeniably heralds a new era in art. 

Of all composers [he goes on to tell us] he certainly is the most advanced, 
the most difficult to understand, the most daring in flight, the one most 
clearly betraying the mental excitement that attended upon work, and which 
no doubt frequently lifted him to regions where, had he been less susceptible, 
he could never have soared to (sic).—P. 359. 

Mr. Crowest characterizes Schumann's iarity of style as 
consisting in “ little inventions and deviations,” or, as he elsewhere 
phrases it, “in numerous little forms and effects.” If he had 
taken pains to point out wherein precisely Schumann’s devia- 
tions from the received laws of structure consist, what it is tech- 
nically which gives such a glow of wild fancy to his “ tone~poems,” 
he would have. rendered an important service to all quiet of 


music. As it is, the reader will feel that, however much Mr, 
Crowest may appreciate the composer, he is quite unable to read 
the secret of his musical power. 

Mr. Crowest gives us in several places brief analyses of parti- 
cular works. He here shows himself in a favourable light as 
a writer of ful fancy and of just artistic sensibility. As an 
example of his skill in this direction we would quote the epitome 
of the contents of the overture to Gutllaume Tell: — 

The opening andante in triple time for the five violoncelli and double 
basses at once carries the listener away to the regions of the snowy Alps, 
where all is calm and peaceful. We perceive that Nature is awaking, and 
we seem to see the hazy atmosphere clearing off for the new-born day. In 
the next movement this solitude is all dispelled. The rain-drops fall thick 
and heavy, anda storm, with thunder and lightning, bursts upon us. But 
its fury is soon spent. ‘The clouds clear away, and all is bright again. The 
shepherds are astir, and from the mountain sides come the peculiar notes of 
the Ranz des Vaches from their pipes. Suddenly all is changed. Trumpets 
sound a call to arms. Troops are mustering, and the music cleverly marks 
their quick step as the soldiers and shepherd patriots march off to protect 
their country. A brilliant use of the violins and other instruments depicts 
the joy and exultation of the victors upon their return, and their joyous 
shouts effectively close this grand tone-picture. 


Another good analysis may be found in the account of Schu- 
mann’s “Rhenish Symphony ” (pp. 368-9). Yet elsewhere the writer 
is far from happy in this kind of work. Thus he dwells toa 
quite unnecessary length on the details of such well-known works 
as Haydn’s Creation. So, too, he becomes vague and rhapsodical 
as when he describes Mendelssohn's “ I Waited for the Lord ” by 
saying 

For beauty, expression, and sublimity of conception, it would be impos- 
sible to excel it. The composer must truly have soared to the seventh 
heaven of musical art when he penned this divine melody. 

There are several aspects of Mr. Crowest’s mode of thought and 
style of expression which invite attention. The excess of the 
emotional oyer the logical in his work has been already hinted 
at. We notice on more than one occasion that a tendency to 
exaggerate a composer's claims to admiration leads to slight in- 
accuracy of statement. It is scarcely correct, for example, to 
aflirm that “it was Rossini who made the orchestra what it is at 
the present day ” (p. 285). The development of the capacities of 
the orchestra has been a very slow process, to which many com- 
posers, including several since Rossini, have contributed. At 
other places the author strikes us as being rather weak in drawing 
inferences. Thus he says it is hard to conceive why Beet- 
hoven only wrote one opera (p. 179), yet he has himself just 
before suggested an adequate explanation in the fact that Fidelio 
had such an indifferent reception. It seems to us to be an odd 
reply to the objection against Mendelssohn's Lobgesang that it lacks. 
the feeling of exultation and triumph, to say, “ But surely the 
composer knew the colouring and treatment such a work needed.” 
It would have been more to the point either to have disputed 
the fact—that is, the absence of this sentiment—or to have sug- 
gested a reason, beyond the composer's inscrutable selection, for 
adopting a less jubilant tone. It is a similar looseness of thought 
which leads to the conclusion that an idea of the “merits” of 
Handel’s Rinaldo and Armida may be formed from the fact that 
the music publisher “made something like a thousand pounds. 
by it.” Once more the author occasionally falls into techni- 
cal inexactnesses, as when he contrasts singing and recitative 
(p. 285), and speaks of “the major tonic of the key” (p. 129). 
We meet further with verbal inaccuracies. It is odd that a writer 
who persistently gives the wmlaut to the name Gluck (Gliiek) 
should deprive the name Biilow of this necessary adjunct (p. 187). 
Among other verbal slips we find “ Fetis” (p. 281), “ tie 
musik” (p. 25), “ La Caduta del Giganti” (p. 84), “tempi” as a 
noun singular (p. 361). More striking still are the inelegancies 
and.even inaccuracies of composition which appear to result froma 
too eager attempt to be rhetorical. A singularly fine example of 
these high-flown solecisms is to be found in the first paragraph in 
F 338, which is highly entertaining, though too long to be quoted. 

t is a grotesque mode of classification to speak of “ the learning, 


the vast imagination, and characteristics” of “a mighty genius” 
(p. 341). By “novelty giving place to beauty” (p. 357), Mr. 
rowest probably means the converse. Finally, he ma 


reminded that it is scarcely English to Fogg of a person bei 

made “so excited and worse” (p. 372). In conclusion it may be 
said that Mr. Crowest’s volume, while it can lay no claim to be a 
work of scientific instruction fitted to prepare students for ex~ 


| aminations, is a pleasantly-written, though a somewhat gossi 


book, and may be recommended as perfectly unfatiguing to all who 
desire in their purity the lightest ingredients of musical 
biography. 


A STORY OF THREE SISTERS.* 


ik is a waste of power to breaka butterfly on the wheel, and it is 

——s ic to condemn graceful w because it is not 
heroic strength. We must accept things to a certain extent on 
their own ground; and though work must be judged of from the 
outside, and praised or censured for what it is in itself rather than 
for what it represents of individual conscientiousness, still moderate 
powers honestly used have a certain claim on our respect ; and all 
we have a right to demand from workers is that they shall do the 
best they can, and not spare themselves to the extent of their ability. 


* A Story of Three Sisters. By Cecil Maxwell. 2 vols. London; 


Smith, Elder, & Co. 1874. 
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A Story of Three Sisters is a book of this well-intentioned but 
imperfect kind. It is not a work of genius, not a work of power 
in any way; but it is gracefully and conscientiously done, and if 
there is nothing in it to rouse our enthusiasm, there is nothing to 
excite our scorn. It is a simple story prettily told; and though it 
would have borne with advantage more p Pet Son yet, as the 
plot is rather thin, we are grateful for being spared the padding 
with which older hands at the craft would have been sure to have 
weighted and lengthened it. The characters are kept individual 
and distinct ; the more prominent are like life; and they do not 
do anything shameless or unnatural; the story is free both from 
Me we J and vice ; and there is a quaint flavour of poetry and prie- 

litism about the scenes and descriptions by which they gain 
a certain tenderness and originality, not without its value. 

The novel opens with an account of the family of the Burnets 
of Rose Hall, in what must have been, so far as we can judge, the 
latter half of the eighteenth century; tracing out a slight sketch 
of the father and three aunts of the subsequent “ three sisters” who 
give the book its title; but rather for the sake of introducing the 
mother of the former and grandmother of the latter than for 
any other cause. For, though this old lady does not do anything 
very important, anything startling or theatrical, she is the moulding 
influence of the story; and, in ing this distinction between in- 
fluence and importance, the author shown a nice feeling for 
one of the finer subtleties of her (?) art, and a truer insight into 
human history than have writers who throw all their strength into 
dramatic es" The character of this grandmother is well 
eters. he is a shrewd, hard, unsympathetic woman, cold to 

r husband, devoted to her children, and specially devoted to her 
eldest son Richard. She is of slightly better birth than her 
yeoman husband, whom she rules in consequence, while never 
appearing to thwart him. She arranges her sons’ lives, and 
dominates them as much as she loves them. When her fa- 
vourite Richard marries a girl of his own choosing, she 
quietly, and perhaps unintentionally, sows the fatal seeds of 
coldness and distrust between them; and though she repents 
when Mary dies, _ she is glad to be once more the presid- 
ing genius of the old place, and the unquestioned mistress of the 

and their . She is a stern task-mistress to the little 
people, and thinks it her duty to repress, so far as she can, 
all signs of genius, independence, or individuality in them ; but 
if she makes the path of virtue narrow and thorny, she does what 
she feels to be best, and youth has compensations even under the 
hard hand of crabbed age. 

The three sisters are pretty, well-designed characters. Anne 
the eldest is staid, _, sensible, maternal; neither selfish nor 
deceitful, but with the natural tact and F age belonging to good 
temper and the love of peace. Pamela, the second, is the genius, 
consequently the rebel and the “ pickle” of the triad. Her bent is for 
—_ and though she never accomplishes more in that way than 
a little surreptitious dressing-up in 8 lumber room, she is always 
the born artist chafing at the dull monotony of the home life, and 
indemnifying herself by dreams for the hardness of the actuality. 
Emilia, the youngest, is the selfish, indolent, petted little beauty, 
who gets more caresses and indulgences than either of the two 
others simply because she has round shoulders and a cherub’s 
face, and is too cowardly, as well as too self-indulgent, to get her- 
self into trouble by dangerous activities of any kind. Naturally the 
difficulties of life beset Pamela more than her sisters. It would 
have been incongruous to have mated sweet-natured, home-keeping, 
matronly Anne with tragedy; and Emilia had not enough depth 
to be enriched suffering. age with her 

ressed jus, nature, her capacity for loving and 
for vote burden wes biod to fall; and oy te is, in fact, the 
narrative of her unhappy love, and of how well-meaning treachery 
and the short-sighted coldness of worldly wisdom wrought together 
for her destruction, and accomplished that for which they wrought. 
Though of course great of the subsequent sorrow hinges on 
misunderstanding, and the crafty severance of the lovers by lies 
and misre tations, yet, as the circumstances by which this 
severance is brought about are so very much more natural and less 
strained than usual, we are spared all that feeling of irritation at 
folly, credulity, and want of straightforwardness which generally 
mars the effect of a story based on this kind of plot. Given the 
same conditions as we have in the Three Sisters, and we do not 
see how either Pamela could have righted herself or Harold 
Turrell could have insisted on a fuller explanation. How 
much soever & young man may be in love, he cannot force his 
way into the girl’s house if istently denied; and when 
he hears that she is e tu another man, and facts 
seem to give the colour of truth to what he hears, we can scarcely 
wonder if he yields all hope in despair, and accepts the old 
saying as his guide, Souvent femme varie. But we do not 
like Harold’s marriage with Julia Cartwright ; we think it weak, 
and wanting in the truest sense of honour. His manners, too, 
after he is married are abominable. We acknowledge their life- 
likeness according to certain modeis ; but that does not make them 
pleasant, nor dispose us to love the man who could be such an 
unmitigated boor to such a sweet and patient wife. Harold is 
meant to be a good fellow who knows what he is doing and acts 
from intention, not weakness; but a really fine-natured man would 
not have revenged his own unhappiness on an unoffending woman 
whose sole sin was that she loved him and was his wife, while he 
loved some one else; and we would rather the author had drawn 
her hero as a gentleman to the end, and with the gentleman's 
sense of justice and of what was due to others. 


The worst character in the book—worst in the sense of art, not 
morality—is Mrs. Campeny. She is a nuisance and an excrescence, 
and the story would have gone on quite as well without her. She 
walks and talks and is assumed to have some influence on the 
progress of events, but she has none in reality, and her existence 
in the pages is a bit of verbal sham. Mr. Quicke, too, though he 
does an actual deed, and so far makes his mark, does not strike us 
as a particularly well-drawn character. He wants centrality of 
idea and firmer drawing ; for it is not enough to say that a man has 
a hobby or a speciality, unless it becomes a vivid picture and a living 
fact to the reader's mind. Nor has his legacy to Pamela sufficient 
play in the narrative. Beyond making her own people more re- 
spectful to her, it does nothing of importance; and yet it might 
have been made the peg on which a great many pleasant things 
could have been hung. Beside these two characters, which seem 
to us weak places in the book, there is a certain want of concen- 
tration in the work which is feeble art. It is what painters call 
spotty; that is, full of isolated scenes which do not necessarily 
bring out or hang on to the story. They are nicely done in them- 
selves, but they want coherence and pulling together; and the 
result is a certain scattered and diluted kind of interest not favour- 
able to the novel asa whole. We acknowledge this concentration 
of interest, this orderly and well-reasoned evolution, to be the most 
difficult, as it is the most perfect, method of telling a story; but the 
difficulty of a thing is no excuse for failure of accomplishment, for 
there are heights to be reached by diligence and perseverance which 
in the beginning of things look entirely inaccessible. 

There is a very sweet and tender charm of thought and expres- 
sion in the Three Sisters. We will not venture to say that either 
is original, for we detect the echo of more than one living poet, and 
the shadow of more than one living artist. Not the less the 
result is pleasant, and the little pictures wrought into the body 
of the tale are fresh and pretty. Here is one of a daybreak— 
the daybreak of Anne’s wedding—which seems to us especially 
pretty :— 

Indeed, a wonderful change was taking place while they spoke. First a 
soft, white light suffused the grey mass out to eastward, the clouds began to 
move as if some new life had entered into them, wave over wave went curl- 
ing and surging about, the brightness deepened and grew to one spot. 
Then a sharp ray cut through the mists, the rain fell faster and faster in a 
glittering shower, but it seemed to melt in the light. Presently there was 
nothing of it left but an occasional shower of diamonds from the wet trees, 
the sun streamed on, the clouds were rolling away from the sweet, tender 
blue spaces ; the song of a thrush came pouring out from who can say 
pie for the whole air was full of melody and delicious scents and morning 
reshness. 


And though we do not endorse the expression of “ grey light ” 
from a pair of eyes, we extract this also as a sympathetic little 

which has a flavour of poetry in the concluding sentence 
that would not disgrace a stanza in the Earthly Paradise :— 

Now, for the first time, he found himself doing real battle with his own 
will, and he sometimes even wondered himself at the restraint which he kept 
over the strongest of his passions. He did not know that Pamela helped 
him. Her keenly sensitive nature could not fail to give back some echo of 
the struggle which filled his heart; but she was a brave girl, and it was 
well for him that her nature was brave enough and strong enough to keep 
some hold over the fiery passions she had roused. The clear, grey light from 
her eyes, the movement of her long hands, the tender gravity which now so 
often shaded her face, subdued and enchained him. He became humble 
and gentle in her presence, and scarcely knew his own voice when he 
spoke to her—it had grown so soft and changed. And yet every day 
the fruit grew riper on the wall, the wheat became ruddy in the sun, 
and the day of their parting came nearer and nearer. 


“ The flowery pear-trees rose up like white spires, touched on their 
tops with the faintest rosy glow from the sunset. The trees were 
thinly clad as yet with young half-folded leaves that let through 
the mellow light from above. Only the lilacs were thick and clus- 
tering with their great heavy heads of pale blossom.” These are 
little touches which betoken a loving appreciation of nature, if the 
mechanical part of the workmanship might be better. Still, taking 
the book as we do as a maiden effort, we hold it to be creditable 
to its author and better than most maiden efforts. By time and 
experience Cecil Maxwell will probably learn to work more ar- 
tistically. Meanwhile, we are grateful for what we have got, and 
glad to welcome the advent of a novelist who, if not promising 
supremé genius, bids fair to be a pleasant and wholesome worker. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


she “ Geological Survey of the State of Ohio ”* is another of 
those valuable and interesting Blue-books which form so 
peculiar a feature in American literature, and to which we have so 
often had occasion to direct the attention of our readers. It is in 
the State Libraries, and in that of Congress, rather than in those of 
private persons or voluntary institutions, that the largest collection 
of valuable scientific works respecting the geology and physical 
geography, the climate and meteorology, the agriculture and 
natural resources of the United States is to be found. It is to 
public officers entrusted with the duty of making such investigations 
on the part of the central and local Governments, rather than, as in 
Europe, to professors or scientific volunteers, that we are indebted 
for the. v store of information respecting the natural 
history of North America which has been accumulated during the 


* Report of the Geological Survey of Ohio. Vol. 1. Geology and 
Paleontology: Published by authority of the Legislature oft Ohio. 
Columbus: Nevins & Myers. London: Triibner & Co. 1873. 
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last quarter of a century, and whose amount and fulness only 
those who have had to study it can fully appreciate. The com- 
pleteness and thoroughness of inquiry extended over so vast 
a region would exceed the power of individual workers, nor 
could publishers be found for works so elaborate, and so little 
likely to command a remunerative circulation. The State of 
Ohio has been liberal in the supply of means for a searching 
survey of its surface and its geological strata; and the result is 
contained in two ponderous volumes, of which the greater 
part has interest only for specialists, and belongs rather to 
the class of mémoires servir—printed material—than 
to that of readable books; while a few pages on the cli- 
mate, eer physical conformation of the country 
would, if publi in a more accessible form, be of very general 
interest. Ohio, rather than Pennsylvania, is by virtue of its 
ition, aes! and geographically, the true keystone of the 
nion. It fills in the whole space between the East and the West, 
between the Northern border and the thoroughly Southern State 
of Kentucky. It links not only Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan to 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and West Virginia—the Mississippi 
Valley to the slopes of the Alleghanies—but also the area of the 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence to that of the great westward-flowing 
rivers which drain the vast inland area of the South-West, bei 
bounded by Lake Erie on the north, and by the river from whic 
it takes its name on the south. Originally covered in great part 
by the virgin forests of the Atlantic coast, it includes a portion of 
e outlying fragments of the vast Western prairie, and thus 
in connects two strikingly distinct natural regions. All these 
circumstances affect not only the material wealth and political im- 
portance of the State, but also its physical character. The vast body 
of inland water to the North tempers the climate, and deprives the 
north-west wind of winter of much of its severity, insomuch that 
the immediate neighbourhood of the Lakes is more genial than 
that of lands lying lower and further to the South. Between the two 
shores of a piece of water comparatively so small as Lake Michi 
the average summer and winter te tures differ considerably, 
and the geniality of the climate of Ohio as compared with that of 
Canada is mainly due to the interposition of the great reservoirs of 
the St. Lawrence valley between the former and the winds which, 
sweeping over a vast area of Polar snows, render the winter of the 
latter so intolerably severe. The temperature was doubtless more 
even in the days when nearly the whole area of the State was 
covered with timber. But the geologists of Ohio do not believe 
that the annual rainfall has been impaired in quantity by the de- 
struction of the forests. ing upon a large collection of 
meteorological statistics and physical observations, their view is 
that the rainfall, on an average of years, is unchanged, but that the 
wasteful and reckless clearing has injured the country in a not less 
perceptible manner by converting into a series of extremes what 
was once @ tolerably even supply of moisture. The forests re- 
tained the water, and allowed it gradually to find its way by the 
streams to the great arteries of the river-system of the West. 
Now, the rain falls heavily at certain times, and finds its way at 
once to the streams, swells them from ten to forty feet higher than 
their usual level, and then in a few days disappears, leaving the 
country to suffer from drought during a considerable period, after 
being injured by floods during a brief but often disastrous interval. 
Moreover, the rainfall itself is very irregular. The nature 
of the soil tends to the same result, when it is once left bare of 
trees. The greater part of the surface is covered by the Drift or 
diluvium which for the most part buries completely, at a consid- 
erable depth, the latest rocky strata ; and the uppermost element 
of the Drift is usually a thin impervious sheet of clay. In the 
prairies a different kind of soil is said to produce much the same 
effect, and to account for the absence of trees. The soil is exceed- 
ingly fine and very close, not easily penetrated by water, and 
having no subsoil capable of creating any considerable reservoirs. 
The grass contrives to live upon the surface water supplied by in- 
termittent rains and dews; the roots of trees, penetrating deeper, 
are unable to find any adequate subterranean supply. It is true 
that trees have been planted on prairie land, and have thriven. 
But this has only been done very lately, and it remains to be seen 
whether they can endure the drought of such unfavourable seasons 
as occur at intervals comparatively short in the life of a tree. 
Trees once killed do not recover; grass, burnt up year after year, 
yearly revives with the return of the rains. To this, rather than 
to any difference of situation or origin, the distinction between 
e land and forest land is ascribed; and there is this fact in 
vour of the theory which imputes to the want of water in the 
subsoil the absence of reconbee on the most naked prairie land, 
wherever there flows a stream, or wherever a hollow below the 
ral level of the plain allows water to accumulate, you find a belt 
of timber. This now and then produces a curious effect in the 
rapid survey taken by the railway traveller; the narrow belts and 
small clumps of trees in the distance appear to rise not from the 
general level of the plain, but from below it, and often seem in 
this way to narrow the horizon in astrange and perplexing manner ; 
giving the idea that they are on its verge, when, in fact, the river 
whose bed they spring may be within a couple of miles. But 
whether the theory be correct or not it is not our purpose here to 
ag we need only direct attention to an important and acces- 
sible source of information and eg 
The Statistical Bureau of Pennsylvania *—whose Report of 1874 
* Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. First Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Statistics of Labour and Agriculture for the i : 
i London: Tribner & Co. 1874. 


reaches us inconveniently late—gives few figures that are of much 
interest respecting the condition of labour in that State, and 
scatters the information concerning the agriculture of the coun’ 
through a variety of tables in a way which ensures its wor! 
against any danger of attentive reading. For want of a simple 
digest of the really interesting facts at the beginning of the 
work, it is little better than useless except to those who may be in 
search of a special figure, and know where to seek it. But an in- 
cidental interest attaches to one document in the volume; a letter 
in which the chief of the Bureau, without anything like the care 
or thought bestowed on the subject in the work we have just 
ing, not in altering the rainfall, but in preventing its 
distribution and and condemning the land to an 
Hunt's Chemical and Geological Ewoys by 
. Hunt’s Chemic J no means 
long to the more readable, if less gy: of scientific works 
denominated “ popular.” Many geological works of the highest 
reputation are very fairly intelligible and deeply interesting to any 
reader of average ability and cultivation. But Dr. Hunt's geology 
is almost as Sckenteal and difficult as his chemistry, and any 
scientific appreciation or practical criticism of his ents must 
be left to specialists. A considerable of the volume is occu- 
pied with a discussion of the origin of mountains in general, and 
of certain important mountain-chains in particular; the author 
holding that hen have not been upheaved in their present form 
by volcanic or other similar agencies, but are due to corrugations 
caused by the manner of contraction of the earth’s crust in the 
course of solidification, and that their original form was taat of 
plateaux, from which they have been reduced to their actual shape, 
in course of ages, by processes of denudation. He contradicts 
therefore those geologists who affirm that certain mountains are 
older than others, and must have been thrown up at widely different 
geological dates. Other papers deal with what may be called 
mineralogical or geological chemistry—the composition of rocks, the 
chemical character of mineral waters, and so forth. The author also 
argues with considerable earnestness, on chemical and geological 
grounds, against the popular ideas on the subject of volcanoes, insist - 
ing, if we rightly understand him, that their heat and their eruptions 
are due, not to a permanently liquefied nucleus or stratum of molten 
rock under the stratified crust of the earth, but to chemical action 
in that crust itself. The work is pretty sure to receive attention 
from thoge who are competent to deal with its arguments, and to 
appreciate its theories at their true value. It concerns them rather 
the public at large. 

‘Mr. Nordhoff’s account of the Sandwich Islands and the Pacific 
coast of America + is a lively and readable work, with a good deal 
of practical information interspersed among more general and amus- 
ing matter. The prosperity and comfort, the limited wants, and 
the easy conditions of life of the Sandwich islanders have made a 
marked ,impression upon him; and he finds it very difficult to 
explain the fact that, in spite of these, and in the absence of any 
disturbance of the natural course of things A by wasting 
vice, or widespread disease, the tativepegeianes been dwindling 
so rapidly as to diminish by o in forty years. His bias 
in favour of the missionaries forbids his bringing out into clear relief 
the significant conjunction of this unaccountable waning of vitality 
with their ascendency, and with the intrusion of an intolerant and 
meddlesome over-civilization into every department of life. He does 
not dwell as he might have done on the interference of these zealous 
and well-meaning strangers with the social and domestic habits as 
well as the government of the islanders, and their determination 
to force the forms of Europe as well as the principles of Christianity 
upon a Polynesian race in a tropical climate. He does suggest, 
however, that Euro clothes may have had much to do 
with the evil. At any rate, the fact remains; the people 
have perished so fast that a century would suffice for their entire 
extirpation. Mr. Nordhoffs descriptions of Polynesian scenery, 
life, and manners are vivid, ected, and entertaining. On 
Northern California also he has much to say ; and he adds another 
testimony to that of the innumerable witnesses who assert that 
California can produce almost anything—silk, wheat, wine, fruits 
of all sorts, tobacco, sugar, coffee, cotton—that she never wants 
anything but water, and could secure a supply of that with compara- 
tive ease; and that it is easy for a farmer who understands his 
business to secure in a very few years an ample fortune from a v 
moderate outlay and a very limited amount of suitable land. In 
short, California is a terrestrial Paradise, which even the hand of 
man—and American man—has as yet failed to spoil. We should 
almost like, by way of variety, to see something written on the 
other side. As yet the chorus of praise is absolutely unanimous, and 
we can hardly understand why any one who can tind the means of 
transport to California is content to remain on the east of the 
Mississippi. 

Mr. Francis Walker, late Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
lishes a volume { of modest size and unpretending style, whi 
really helps to throw’ little light on the vexed question of which 
it treats. He brings out prominently one distinction which 


* Chemical and Geological Essays. By Thomas Sterry Hunt, F.R.S.L. 
Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1875. : 

‘+ Northern California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Fslands. By Charles 
Ncuibode Author i “ California, for Health, Pleasure, and Residence,” &c. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. London: Triibner & Co. 1874. 

The Indian ti By Francis A. Walker, late U. S. Commissioner 
of fadian Boston Osgood & Co. Lendon: Tritbner & Co, 
1874. 
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is too generally overlooked by those who write upon the subject 
either from the sentimental or the American point of view— 
the party of admiration and that of extermination—namely, 
that the Todians may be divided into two classes, the actually 
or probably hostile and the peaceable, tie warlike and 
the unwarlike—or, as Australians would say, the wild and 
tame tribes. The former have committed atrocities almost as 
cruel as those they have suffered; the latter have been victims, 
but seldom or never criminals. The latter might live peaceably 
enough among white men, as labourers and servants, if the brutal 
rowdyism of the lowest class of Americans and Irish would allow 
the existence of any real or imaginary competitors whom they can 

irpate, or if the Government would compel the rowdies to 
respect the laws. But the energies of the lederal Government 
are too completely absorbed in bullying the Southern people, and 
enforcing on them submission to negro domination, to have time 
or strength to spare for the protection of law-abiding Chinese 
or laborious redskins. 
Cherokees, Choctaws, and other 
of the whites, live by their own industry, and attain a civilization 
at least as high as that of the classes who chiefly insist on their 
incurable incapacity for “ progress.” In California, a race 
of diligent and patient labourers were brutally driven from their 
country and hunted to the nearest “reservation” by a mob of 
rowdies of the same class who now insult, maltreat, and abuse 
the Chinese for “taking the bread out of white men’s mouths” in 
a country where, as Mr. Nordhoff remarks, six times the present 


population is actually needed to develop its resources, and thrice | 


that number again could live in plenty and without crowding each 
other. The ferocity of the warlike Indians exasperates the 
passions of the frontier whites, who live in perpetual peril, and, as 
the policy of the Government, as well as the popular idea, draws no 
distinction between the two classes, there is no immediate prospect 
of the adoption of a wise and sound method of dealing with either. 
At present little or nothing is done to develop the capacity of the 
peaceful Indians to live, if only as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, in the midst of civilization ; while the aim of the Govern- 
ment is to bribe the warlike savages into peace and quiet. Mr. 
Walker points out very clearly the grounds of this policy; and any 
one who looks at the map and realizes the distances, can see that 
the first effect of a general Indian war would be the extermination of 
thousands of white families, before the army could be brought to 
their defence; while, considering the events of the Modoc war— 
when the United States were actually at war with fifty Indians— 
it may be well doubted whether the army could restore peace 
until after years of havoc, or even then, save by extermination. 


Without approving all Mr. Walker's views, we may confidently | 


say that no Englishman can fully appreciate the conditions and 
difficulties of the Indian problem till he has given this work an 
attentive study. Its temper is moderate, and the collection of facts 
and figures it contains is exceedingly interesting and significant. 

Grand Transformation Scenes *, the work of the tke of some 
able papers which appeared in Fraser’s Magazine during, or shortly 
before, the Secession struggle, under the signature of “ A White Re- 
publican,” though decidedly inferior to those essays in gravity, 
purpose, and power, are not without a certain liveliness of style 
and refreshing subacidity of temper which make them readable 
enough if taken as ve | were originally published—one or two at a 
time. They describe the changes of political and personal fortunes, 
of scenery and cities, of law and manners, which the author has 
witnessed, chiefly inhis own country, but also, now and then, in 
Europe. Whether it is worth while to republish fugitive pieces 
of this kind long after any special interest given to them by the 
incidents of the hour has evaporated, is a question for author and 
publisher. It is only those who have plenty of leisure and a dis- 
taste for more solid literary food who will think it worth while to 
read them. At any rate they are as good as ordinary novels, and 
have the merit of being infinitely shorter. : 

Professor Whitney's Oriental and Linguistic Studies t is another 
volume of reprints, of very different substance and flavour. The 
most interesting papers in this volume are an essay on the English 
rule in India, written during the Mutiny, in a tone of justice and 
even generosity which contrasts forcibly with the temper shown by 
too wy the Professor's New England brethren ; one on Mr. Cox's 

an Mythology, in which the critic displays the usual inability 
of his school to discern the meaning of the “ solar ” theory—é.e., not 
that every hero who recovers a lost heroine is meant for the sun, 
but that the original idea of the traditional stories of this kind 
which pervade the nursery tales and epics of every Aryan nation 
is to be found in solar metaphors, the successive poets who cast 
that idea into a thousand different forms having no notion of its 
origin, Py fragments of the primitive myth recur now and 
then in the details of their narratives ; and lastly, a paper on Profes- 
sor Max Miiller’s Chips, by no means pleasant in tone and temper. 

Mr. Hurst's Life and Literature in the Fatherland contains, 


* Grand Transformation Scenes in the United States; or, Glimpses of 
Home after Thirteen Years Abroad. H. Fuller, Editor of the “ Cosmo- 
politan.” New York : Carleton. n: The “Cosmopolitan.” 1875. 
and Mytholegy, Ort 


aphy and Phonology, Hindu Astronomy. 
illiam Dwight 


By hitney, Protessor of Sanserit «ud Comparative Phil- 
ology in 
Sampson Low & Co. 1874. 
t Life and Literature in the Fatherland. By John ¥. Hurst. Ne 
Jou: Armstrong, & Co, London: & Co. ; Sampson 


Only in the Indian Territory can the | 
ceable tribes, out of the reach 


{ Oriental and Linguistic Studies. Second Series :—The East and West, | 


Yale College. New York: Seribner, Armstrong, & Co. London: | 


under an affected title, some graphic sketches of the daily life, 
social and domestic, of Germany as it appeared to an American 
family compelled or induced for some time to reside, rather than to 
travel, in that country. Such sketches generally contain somethin 
not altogether trite and familiar; something that a traveller woul 
not see, and that a native or naturalized stranger would not deem 
worthy of record; something, moreover, seen in a new aspect, 
because drawn as it strikes an eye accustomed to totally different 
scenes. It is a better book for railway or sofa reading than 
“ Transformation Scenes”; a lighter and more digestible one than 
| Professor Whitney's “‘ Studies.” 
| The Publishers “Trade Annual”* is no more than a gigantic 
Catalogue; but as a werk of reference, enabling the inquirer 
| to ascertain whether, where, and by whom any given book 
| has been printed or reprinted in America, it can hardly fail to be 
serviceable. We presume that all American publishers and book- 
sellers will keep it for their own and their customers’ use. The 
resent edition is certainly capable of considerable improvements,. 
oth of expansion and condeusation, material, arrangement, and 
execution. : 

The Christmas supply of fiction docs not appear to be yet. 
exhausted ; and we have plenty of tales, romances, and stories for 
old and young on our list. Zith’s Mistake ¢ is a novel of 
ordinary character, distinguished by an intrusive vein of 
religiosity cropping up here and there. Mr. Howells’ name will 
command a welcome, and make the reception of his new work 
| Foregone Conclusion.t Fust Friends § is an illustrated tale 
of outdoor savour ; The Lady of Lawford ||, a Christmas collection, 
taking its title from a rather feeble tale of the middle ages. 
Children will universally delight in Mischief’s Thanksgiving], 
which we found it hard to tear away from certain little folk when 
our turn to look at it had fairly come ; and More Bedtime Stortes ** 
may attach a pleasant association to the word most hateful in 
| tiny ears. Roddy's Romance ++ is a boy's story told by a girl, 
acireumstance which makes the moral and theological reflections 
thrown in at intervals additionally objectionable. A new edition 
of Edgar Poe's poems ff, witha vindicatory biography, is worthy 
of attention ; and a new volunic of verse by Bret Harte §§, quieter 
and tamer than some of its predecessors, is sure of it. 


* The Publisher's Trade List Annual. Embracing the full Trade Lists 
of American Publishers, together with an Alphabetical Reference List of 
Books recorded in the “ Publisher’s Weekly ” from January 16, 1873, to June 
1874, and the American Educational Catalogue for 1874. With Alpha- 
betical Indexes of Terms and Trade Specialities. New York: Office of the 
*Publisher’s Weekly.” London: Triibner & Co. 

+ Editl’s Mistake; or, Left to Herself. By Jennie Woodville. Phila- 
delphia : Lippincott & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co, 1875. 

t A Foregone Conclusion. By W. D. Howells, Author of “ Venetian 
Lite,” &c. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1875. 

§ Fast Frends. By J.T. Trowbridge, Author of “Jack Hazard,” &c. 
Loston : Osgood & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1874. 

|| The Lady of Lawfurd ; and other Christmas Stories. By the Author of 
“The Holidays,” ‘Troy, N.Y.: Nims & Co. London: Sampson Low & 
Co. 1875. 

© Mischiey’s Thanksgiving. By Susan Cooledge, Author of “What Katy 
Did,” &c. With Illustrations by Addie Ledyard. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1875. 

** More Bedtime Stories. By Louise Chandler Moulton, Author of 
“ Bedtime Stories,” &c. With Illustrations by Addie Ledyard. Boston: 
| Roberts Brothers. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1875. 

tt Roddy’s Romance. By Helen Kendrick Johnson. 
| Putnam’s Sons. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1874. 
| ft Poems by Edgar Allan Poe. Complete, with an Original Memoir by 
| R. H. Stoddard, and Ilustrations. New York: W.J. Weddleton. London =. 
Sampson Low & Co. 1875. 
| §§ Echoes of the Foothills, 
| London: Triibner & Co. 1275. 
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